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Eberhard Greven, icon 
painter in a prison cell 

E berhard Greven, one of this coun- For the first time ii 

try’s best icon painters, has spent his life he saw By 

the past twelve years In prison near zantine paintings 

Dortmund, where he is serving a life and they fascinate! 

sentence for murder. him front the start 

For six years he has been concentrat- He applied for an< 

ing almost exclusively on old Byzantine received permissioi 

paintings. Now he is visited by a con- to paint, and in thi 

stant stream of art experts and art lovers evenings he paintei 

who buy icons from him or leave volu- from memory in hi: 

able pieces with him to be restored. cell. By chance the 

Greven, now aged 35, Is allowed a small Danish monk Pete 
cell of his own to work in. He has to Jegor heard abou 
pay forty dcutsclmiarks per day for this Greven’s work. Hi 
and die privilege of not having to work himself is a well 
with the other prisoners. The cell walls known icon paintc 
tire covered with religious pictures on nil an <) learned al 
sides, and it is here tli.il Greven receives n jj 0Ut t |iis S p Cc j a 
his visitors. form of art on tin 

When he talks about his life lie Q rcc |. 0 f ^ 
divides it rigidly into two parts: his hos p arts 0 f jj u 
youth before he landed in prison at the j con canon an 
age of 23, and the time he has spent in- cd on only b , 

side since then. work of mouth. Sc 

His tnnl lasted three years. Then he JeBor WfMlt t( 

went into the Ergste Prison. For years lie . - ■ 

lived with the drudgery of prison work. , 

The gmssweed stuffing from his mat- *** ™‘ blhc P" 
tress had to do instead of tobacco, the . r 
food he was given was “uninspiring to . 1 . L 

sav the least” bas,cs of lcon P 

Then at the beginning of (he seven- Chuieh Slnvlc. Now 
ties the situation changed for prisoners l COrtS Jj*' ows ?xa 
serving life sentences and Greven was ,n ® 0 1 ic,n ‘ 
sent to work in the bookbinding Greven continuer 
department. Because he was good at until last year. Tli 

working with his hands he was given money to be able t 

the job of repairing valuable books. so t0 speak. 


Continued from page 11 

tuitions between Telepool and Linda 
fizzled out. 

Curt Linda offered to produce the 
film at 0 price of DM5,000 per minute 
of broadcasting lime (taking eight 
months for the 22 episodes) but Tele- 
pool found this price too steep and of¬ 
fered DM3,000 per minute. As a result, a 
Yugoslav company was commissioned to 
make the film. 

Says the head of Telepool: “The pre¬ 
sent world market price for animated 
cat toons ranges between 5,000 and 8,000 
dcutsclmiarks per minute. We got the 
Mouse for half that amount.” 

According to Herr Linda, there is a 
bleak future in store for this country’s 
animators. As he puts it: "There are no 
special schools for animators, so they 
have to train new blood themselves. 
Moreover, the mass appeal of American 
and Japanese animated cartoons is more 
in demand with our TV net .forks than 
artistic quality”. 

(MUnchner Merkur, 11 March 1977) 


For the first time in l 
his life he saw By¬ 
zantine paintings, 
and they fascinated 
him from the start. 5-1 
He applied for and 
received permission S' 
to paint, and in the *** 
evenings he painted t 
from memory in his 
cell. By chance the , 

Danish monk Peter 
Jegor heard about 
Greven's work. He 
himself is a well- 
known icon painter 
and learned all 
about this special 
form of art on the 
Greek island of At- 
hos. Parts of the 
icon canon are 
passed on only by i 
work of mouth. So 
Peter Jegor went to 
the Ergste prison, 
stayed with the pri¬ 
son rector and 
taught Greven the 
basics of icon painting, Greek and 
Church Slavic. Now when Greven paints 
icons be knows exactly what he is writ¬ 
ing on them. 

Greven continued to do prison work 
until last year. Then he had enough 
money to be able to set up on his own, 
so to speak. 

Now he works an eighteen-hour day 
and can scarcely keep pace with 
demand. In addition he always has a 
stack of letters to answer. 

Publications in the Federal Republic 
and abroad have long since brought him 
to the notice of art experts in various 
countries, including Britain and the 
USA. A few weeks ago the Herald Tri¬ 
bune and a Los Angeles newspaper 
wrote articles on him. 

He has gained many new friends 
through his work and, as he says, his life 
is now completely changed. 

Friends of his have managed to engi¬ 
neer a reconciliation between Greven 
and the widow of the man he shot. 

For some time he has been paying ex¬ 
tra sums to her in addition to the com¬ 
pensation money he is required to pay. 
Not long ago she wrote to him, "You 
have helped me more than I can say 
and my life is much easier now. I can 
only hope you are set free soon so that 
you can carry on with your icon pain¬ 
tings. I know that you will not forget me 
even then.” 

Freedom, however, is still a long way 



Weight check for civil servants 


O verweight people cannot become 
civil servants in Bavaria, the SPD 
concludes from an official statement 
made by Albert Meyer (CSU) In the 
Bavarian parliament, whereby a weight 
check is to be included in the medical 
inspection on all applicants for civil 
service posts. 

One 22-year old police sergeant who 
weighed one hundred kilogrammes shot 
himself when a superior in the force 
told hint he was too fat. On holiday in 
the Tyrol lie hod lost 14 kilogrammes 


and was due for medical inspection a 
few days later. 

The Bavarian Ministry of the Interior 
has been aware for some time that many 
applicants for posls in the police force 
are overweight. 

All civil servants in Bavaria will have 
to undergo a medical inspection on ap¬ 
plying for a trainee post and again be¬ 
fore being permanently accepted in the 
civil service, Karl StankiemU 

(Ktilner Stadt-Anzelger, 2 Moroh 1977) 
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Eberhard Greven in his work cell 

(Plioto: Franz Lothen) 

ing, Greek and 0 (f. On average "lifers" in North Rhine- 
ten Greven paints Westphalia serve sentences of about 
what he is writ- twenty years. The regulations governing 
reprieves are now being revised, 
i do prison work North Rhine-Westphalia Minister of 
he had enough Justice Diet her Posse r has proposed that 
:t up on his own, courts might decide whether a prisoner 
is fit far reprieve or whether his term in 
‘iglileen-hour day prison should be continued after fifteen 
cep pace with years. In this he is supported by state 
he always has a premier Heinz KUhn. 

:r. Peter Jegor, one of Eberhard Greven’s 

Federal Republic closest friends, is convinced that Greven 
ince brought him has the strength of character to settle 
:xperts in various down satisfactorily after his reieuse. 

Britain and the Greven himself says, "I have prepared 
[o the Herald Trt- myself for my rclense. 1 can pay my 

ngelcs newspaper debts with the money I earn painting. 

It’s perfectly obvious that I shan’t need 
any new friends any resocialising.” 
as he says, his life He has been paying off his debts for 
need. sonic years. Compensation to the mur- 

managed to engi- deretl man’s widow and costs of his trial 
between Greven and term in prison are costing him 
man he shot. hundreds of thousands of deuischmarks, 

as been paying ex- including interest, 
lition to the com- What he cannot understand is “For 
s required to pay. years they made me work for practically 

ote to him, “You nothing — only fifty pfennigs per day!” 

e than I can say Today he is earning considerably 
easier now. I can more. People buy his icons for onything 
free soon so that from one to four thousand deutsch- 
th your icon pain- marks. Naturally at the moment he- is 
i will not forget me able to save little. 

Greven is something of a mystery to 
is still a long way his fellow prisoners. Success sometimes 
makes life a little difficult for him, both 
with prisoners and prison officers who 

Lrnntc oftcn resent and env y him. 

Vail la His painting has led him towards the 

Greek Orthodox Church, and when he 

dicul inspection a is [^ eased he intends to join it. 

He is understandably asked one ques- 

itry of the Interior tion timc . and tinic a 8ain, namely whet- 
mc time that many her he thinks he would have discovered 

in the police force ,lis lale,lt had he not bccn sent to pri‘ 

son. 

:i Bavaria will have hc re P lies ‘ a,, nost certainly 

inspection on ap- ? 1,n he the same rotten person I was ber 

post and again be- , The shock had to come. But what 

tly accepted in the fo ! 1 was just 23 yeQr * 

v , Pd ,. old and had a dead man on my con- 

hari Stankiemtz science.” • • Carol* B6nk ■■ 

nzolger, 2 Moroh 1977) (StuMgarter Nachrlcliten, 9 March 1977) 
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Housewife’s worth 

T he compensation a man and his fatf, 
receives when a wife gj 
mother is fatally injured varies considd* 
ably from case to case. Particularly fat^ 
witli young children are likely to» 
into severe difficulties. 

At the fifteenth conference of Fedas 
Traffic Court judges and experts, m 
compensation sums In cases whereof 
ers are killed In road accidents 
laid down. 

Where a forty to 49 hour woridu 
week is involved, compensation to i 
extent of DM 2,500 will be giant;! 
This is the average monthly wage i 
home help would be paid for this work. 

Should tiie fnther decide to do nit- 
out help he Is entitled to 1 $ 
to 1,800 dcutsclmiarks per month. Hi 
corresponds to the average net incra 
of a home help. 

(Nordwest Zeitung, 12 Much I!!; 

Glucose vs. alcohol 

G lucose helps reduce the blood ik- 
hol level more quickly than mi 
after drinking one too many, accordiri 
to Hans Dietl of Frankfurt Univair,, 
and Gerhard Ohlenschklger of llicfo 
tnv Embden Centre for Biacliemislrj: 
Frankfurt. 

They carried out tests on sixteen ps- 
plc and found that their blood alcohi 
level sank very much more qtiirtlj 
when they drank a mixture of glucose 
and vitamin C. 

Glucose speeds up reoxidisation of» 
catalyst in the body, NADU (Nicoliiu* 
midadcnin-dlnucleotidj so that the liver 
is able to produce more of lire enzyme 
a I coho I dehydrogenase which reduces the 
level of alcohol in blood. 

Vitamin C most probably also \aW\y 
cnees certain metabolic processes, x 
helping to reduce the blood alcoh 
level. 

Herr Dietl and Herr OhlensclilJt 
published their findings in L ' nib3U ‘ 
Wissvnsdiaft und Tcchnik, 5. I *' 
There they also noted that a higltf 
dosage of vitamin C and glucose 
celcraled the process even more. 

(SUddeulHclie Zollung, 4 March life 
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EEC anniversary summit 
proves a damp squib 


N othing much came of the twen¬ 
tieth anniversary gathering of EEC 
leaders in Rome — nothing, that is, 
which was divulged to a wider public. 
The declarations nude failed al any 
stage to transcend what has long been 
common knowledge. 

One can but endorse the view of Sic- 
co Mansholt, Dutch ex-president of the 
Common Market Commission, that the 
whip is currently more badly needed 
than the currol. Ministers, he rightly 
notes, have lately been showing signs of 
tiredness in building a united Europe. 

Under the guise of realpolitik and u 
pragmatic approach the public are being 
fobbed off with a policy of common in¬ 
ertia. 

The European Council, as periodic 
gatherings of European Community 
heads of State and government are now- 
known, surely bos a threefold rolu:- 
- First, in conjunction with the peo¬ 
ple responsible for framing policy guide¬ 
lines in their respective countries the 
leaders of the Nine ought to be outlin¬ 
ing joint European policies by which the 
holders of the various Ministerial portfo¬ 
lio should be bound. 

- Second, the Council should don the 
mantle of a court of appeal should go¬ 
vernment ministers from the individual 
EEC countries and members of the 
Common Market Commission in Brm- 


No job after marriajf IN THIS ISSUE 

concir»M ArrAina r 


M ost women stop working al W 
temporarily after getting mf 1 ' 
or having a baby. About two-inM* 
the 17.3 million women who took P 
after leaving school have stopped 
ing at least once. ^ 

The Federal Statistics Offirt in 
baden says that 6.4 million of®j 
women did not take a job again. * 
5.3 million women found another 
ufter a temporary break: ' k_. 

Approximately 36 per cent of 
were off work for less than twok^ 
Half the women were unable toJV 
to their former occupations. 1 JrJ, 
(Kfllner Stndt-Anielger, It M"* 1 " 
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sets fail to reach agreement in the 

, . Council of Ministers. 

FllVrtWPC double -Third, the EEC summit gathering 
mvuitcs UUIW' ■ ought , 0 boosl mora|e wilhin lhe N|nL% 

M , • taring in mind that all Common Mark- 

ore than 106,000 c0U Jj ,. 5 ^ let countries arc fraught with anxiety of 
vorced in 1975 accord S one kind or another and would all start 

tics published by the Fede iA-jg, the day with minds more at ease if only 

Office. This is an increase • • they felt confident that the men at ttie 

cent against 1974. fhtoci#'' were willing and able to act in an 

: The number of divorces in ^ Winative political manner. : 

^ pa !l ■'!**’•! i Tire Common Market leaders measured 

!? ^ or fS, 1 ThisU 1 *; iup to none of these roles in Rome. The- 
riages there were 67.4 rfctf "' 1 : -i r declaration on the economic situation 

high a divorce .rote Us in 1950-' ■> 

••i • : (Die wait,-nM*"* ?;■■ 


within the EEC merely reiterated in 
shorter form what the Commission's re¬ 
port had to say on the subject. 

What they had to say on ties with 
Japan was old hat from start to finish. 
Instead of warning Japan, as lias been 
done in the past, not to pursue unduly 
aggressive export policies, the emphasis 
was laid on Jupnn importing more from 
Europe, which is wlul Marketeers mid 
the Council of Ministers have been 
saying for ages. 

EEC heads of govern me lit went on tu 
emphasise the urgent need for revamp¬ 
ing the steel industry, u liich has been in 
heavy weather for some time. This too 
lurdty neccdcd repealing. 

W’lnt they had to sny may reassure 
steelworkers threatened with redundancy. 
This at least is the excuse advanced for 
the lack of substance in the European 
Council’s Rome proposals. 

Bonn Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
outlined to fellow-members a draft joint 
approach by the Nine to raw materials. 
Bonn has thus abandoned its inflexible 
opposition 10 inteniuUunut. support ar¬ 
rangements. 

Something may now be attempted in 
respect of selected commodities from 
which particularly poor countries should 
benefit. What is more, and better lute 
tliun never, the prospects of a joint TEC 
outlook on this vital issue have taken a 
turn for the better. 

What this country lias suddenly redis¬ 
covered is a solution the Common 
Market lus long practised in respect of 
some of its 52 overseas partners by the 
terms of the Lome convention. 

Bonn for long fought the so-called 
Stabex proposals tooth and nail -- only 
to agree in the end ufter all. 

The Nine also agreed to a compro¬ 
mise in Rome on the demands made by 
smaller members of the EEC for Com¬ 
mon Market representation at the Wes- 


B onn envoys to Moscow have too 
often intimated with a note of cau¬ 
tious optimism that substantial progress 
has been made on Berlin, so exaggerated 
expectations were not placed in the 
recent mission to the Soviet capital 
headed by GUnther van Well of the 
Bonn Foreign Office. 

U was more than unlikely that Soviet 
leaders would hand him on a platter 
what they hud refused Willy Brandt, 
Waller Schccl, Egon Balir, Helmut 
Schmidt and Hans-Diet rich Gcnschcr. 

What Bonn, of course, has long been 
angling for is the incorporation of West 
Berlin in otherwise word-perfect treaties 
on legal assistance, cultural exchange and 
scientific and technological cooperation. 

Herr van Well seemed unlikely to de¬ 
liver the goods because, furthermore, the 
tenor of public utterances on the two 
countries' divergent viewpoints lias of 
late increased in acerbity. ■ r. 



In Rome for the twentieth anniversary celebrations of ttia EEC woro, from loft, French 
Head of State, Valory Giscard d’Estaing, Belgium's Minister President Leo T Indemans, 
West German Chancellor Holinut Schmidt, and British Prime Minister James Callaghan 

tt'hiicn: JfMl 


tem economic summit oil x und ** May 
in London. 

Britain’s Roy Jenkins, president of the 
FFC Cnmnmsinn. will attend the Mini- 
mil, but the Rome unnpromive on thi*. 
bun: \v:\s not greeted with unbuundcii 
enthusiasm und hardly constituted u 
highlight in progress towards European 
integration. 

Britain, Franco. Italy and this country, 
the four leading members of the Nine, 
twice barred the doors of Western eco¬ 
nomic summit meetings to the other 
five - at Rumhouillct in 1975 and Puer¬ 
to Rico in 1976. 

Did not the Common Market set out 
twenty years ago with u view to equal 
rights Cor all members'? With tire sign¬ 
ing of the Treaty of Rome an end was 
to be put to the days when one Euro¬ 
pean country counted for more than 
another because it had the larger popula¬ 
tion or manufactured its own nuclear 
weapons. Smaller member-countries were 
reminded of traumatic days of old when 
competing major European countries 


Little progress on 
Berlin in 
Moscow talks 

Interest in intensifying relations on a 
treaty basis and not abandoning them to 
the prospect of stagnation in sectors 
other than trade. 

Mr. Brezhnev would like to reactivate 
his Westpolitjk dnd now that tics With 
the United States are less rosy than they 
used to be the Soviet leaders ought to be 
even more keenly interested in fostering 
relations with Western Europe. 

Besides, Mr Brezhnev only recently re¬ 
iterated his intention of revisiting Bonn 
this year, and It is not in keeping with 
his style to make a visit of this kind 
without accomplishing some tangible 


Yet both Bonn and Moscow retain an outcome. 


brought the continent U) I lie brink of 
disaster. 

It is. perhaps, some consul alien to 
nolo that it was Bonn which espoused 
the smaller members' cause ami Helmut 
Schmidt vvliu discreetly persuaded the 
other members of the European Council 
to consent to the compromise. 

The Big Fours behaviour towards the 
other five al Rome was disgraceful. 
When they stated their ease not one of 
the four fell in any way obliged to reply. 
Their statement was greeted with chill¬ 
ing silence. 

The only hope the Rome gathering 
held forth was Hut the European Coun¬ 
cil now plans to hold meetings along 
lines different from the fireside chats of 
which Common Market leaders have 
hitherto expected so much. 

Meetings are in future to be planned 
in advance and the agenda and debate to 
be organised. It is almost never too lute; 
maybe something will yet come of the 
proposal. Hvnnatm Boltlc 

(KIdler NuchrlchU-n, 28 March 1977) 


Agreements are called for, and if 
agreement is not forthcoming on treaties 
that arc already in the pipeline, then 
new ones must be concluded. 

- This approach is anything but frivolity 
coupled with a determination to achieve 
results at all costs. In the wake of Mr 
Brezhnev's visit to Bonn three years ago 
the Soviet Union proposed initio] coope¬ 
ration in sectors that would not imme¬ 
diately involve the controversial status of 
West Berlin. ; 

Moscow advised skirling issues that 
might relate to the status of the divided 
city avoiding trials of strength and cir¬ 
cumventing matters relating to the in? 
terprelation of the September 1971 
Four-Power Agreement. 

Following the latest round of talks lit 
the Soviet. capital Bonn iseenis to, be 
considering further moves along these 
lines, it could just ns easily have done so 
three years ago. 

(SDUdeutSL'hft-Zeitung, .26 March 1977) 
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EEC celebrates its 
twentieth birthday 


W hen the Treaties of Rome were 
signed on 25 March 1957, bring¬ 
ing into being the EEC and Euratom, 
only out-and-out enthusiasts believed 
that the reunification of Charlemagne's 
“Occidental Europe" would become real¬ 
ity. 

Pessimists, on the other hand, forecast 
that these treaties would suffer the same 
fate as the European Defence Union. 
The integration of the armed forces of 
Belglm, France, Italy, Luxembourg and 
Holland with the ce-ormed Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany and the attendant 
abolition of certain sovereignty rights 
was intended to provide the basis for 
the political unification of the Six. Dut 
the French National Assembly in Its 
session of 29 August 1954 voted against 
the European Defence Union and for 
sovereignty. 

As a result, dedicated Europeans such 
as Konrad Adenauer, the Belgian social¬ 
ist Paul Henri Spaak, France’s Robert 
Schuman, Italy's Alcide de Gasped and 
Holland’s Joseph Luns decided to bring 
about political unification via economic 
integration. 

It was decided nt the 1955 Foreign 
Ministers Conference in Messina to 
create Euratom in order to cement and 
keep together the partial and now dis¬ 
integrating Montanunion, the six-nation 
coal and steel communhty. 

This ushered in a dialectic process be¬ 
tween material necessities and human 
emotions which is still in progress and 
which, in a material sense, proved a 
blessing Tor Europe. 

Although the assumed and hoped for 
elements that would necessitate a politi¬ 
cal unification of Europe have not fully 
prevailed over the 19th century idea of 
the sovereign national state, they have 
nevertheless engendered a development 
process towards this final goal, albeit 
with setbacks. 

In the Bonn Bundestag of that time, 
the Social Democrats engaged in an im¬ 
placable bBttle against the unification of 
Western Europe. 

West Germany was at that time divid¬ 
ed into two camps, one of which saw as 
its foremost objective the reunification 
of Gennany while the other pinned all 
its hopes on the reunification of the 
Occident. Only the Trade Union Federa¬ 
tion realised from the very beginning 
that the material improvement and free¬ 
dom of the working class could be gua¬ 
ranteed only by the West. 

If Charles de Gaulle had been return¬ 
ed to power twelve months earlier or if 
the Treaties of Rome had been signed a 
year later, the EEC and Euratom would 
probably have been stillborn. 

The first EEC Commission, headed by 
Adenauer’s State Secretary Walter Halls- 
tein and the European socialist Sicco 
Mansholt, made use of every opportunity 
to assert itself as the future “European 
Government" immediately after assum¬ 
ing office in 1958. 

Although its scope of action did not 
equal that of the Montmmlon’s High 
Commission it was nevertheless In a 
position to create the legal framwork for 
the Community's entire economic setup. 
Thus Hal I stein’s nine-man Commission 
soon outranked the High Commission 
and the Euratom Commission In pre¬ 
stige. 

Great Britain, whose then Prime Min¬ 


ister Winston Churchill imparted major 
impulses to the "non-repetition of the 
mistakes of 1919” and West European 
unification. Initially remained aloof with 
regard to integration efforts. The Com¬ 
monwealth was still a living organism at 
that time. 

But already in 1957 London began to 
advocate a major European Free Trade 
Area as an alternative to the EEC; and 
in 1959 EFTA was formed with those 
West European states which had not 
joined the EEC, namely Ireland, De¬ 
nmark, Norway, Sweden, Austria, Swit¬ 
zerland and Portugal. It was subsequent¬ 
ly joined by Iceland and Finland. The 
East Bloc reacted to the EEC by form¬ 
ing its counterpart Comecon. 

By 1961 it was obvious that the EEC 
with Us envisaged tariff union and the 
common agriculture market was stronger 
than EFTA with its gradual abolition of 
mutual industrial tariffs but without a 
uniform legal framework. 

Greece opted for associate member¬ 
ship in the EEC while Ireland applied 
for membership, followed nine days later 
by Britain. Denmark followed suit, as 
did Norway a few months afterwards. 

Meanwhile, the situation in France 
had changed, which attracted the Britons 
and Scandinavians even more. 

President de Gaulle initially wavered 
between two possibilities: cither the in¬ 
tegration of the Six under French domi¬ 
nance or a restriction of the EEC to a 
mere supporting instrument • for the 
French economy. 

The first of these alternatives seemed 
feasible before Britain applied for entry, 
and the six heads of government con¬ 
templated a political union at their 

i&m 



Bonn summit meeting of 1961. But de 
Gaulle torpedoed the negotiations on 
1962 after Holland’s Foreign Minister 
Luns bad made it clear that there could 
be no political union without London. 

De Gaulle tried to salvage his supre¬ 
macy plans by means of the Franco- 
German Friendship Treaty. But when it 
became obvious that, despite Adenauer, 
Bonn was unwilling to interpret this 
Treaty along Gaulllst .lines, the French 
President promptly broke off negotia¬ 
tions about British entry. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the realities and lessons of two 
world wars, 19tH century'foreign policy 
ideas once more gained the upper hand 
in Paris. 

But France’s five partners refused to 
give up. And so it was decided in 1965 
to amalgamate I he EEC, Euratom and 
Montanunion. 

In 1966 the EEC decided to complete 
the common agriculture market as a 
concession to France after Paris (in the 
scrolled Luxembourg Compromise), fol¬ 
lowing an empty-chair policy in the 
Ministerial Council, had seemingly de¬ 
stroyed the supra-national nature of the 
EEC. 

There was henceforth to be no more 
majority vote in the Ministerial Council. 
The veto right as an anchor of national 
sovereighnty was established. and re¬ 
mains in force to this day. 

in 1967, the EEC, acting as a com¬ 
munity, agreed to tariff reductions with¬ 


in the framework of GATT, thus bring¬ 
ing the Kennedy Round of talks to an 
end. The EEC was thus for the first 
time recognised as a negotiating partner 
in international agreements, and in 1968 
the Six completed their tariff union. 

The end of the de Gaulle era In 1968 
opened up new perspectives. Great Brit¬ 
ain, Norway, Denmark and Ireland had 
re-applied for entry in 1967. Georges 
Pompidou, France’s new President, and 
Bonn's newly-elected Chancellor Willy 
Brandt decided to resume efforts at 
bringing about a political union. 

The historic compromise was then rea¬ 
ched at the EEC summit in The Hague 
In 1969. French interests were to be safe¬ 
guarded by a lasting financing of the 
common agriculture market — in other 
words, the Community was to finance 
itself out of Its own resources — to be 
followed by the accession to the EEC of 
the four candidates. 

At the same time it was realised that 
the Community could only last if the 
tariff union was augmented by an eco¬ 
nomic and monetary union out of which 
a political union would arise of its own 
accord. 

But difficulties arose once more. Brit¬ 
ain, Denmark and Ireland joined the 
EEC in 1973 (the people of Norway 
voted against entry in a referendum). 

At the same time the EFTA countries 
that remained concluded free trade trea¬ 
ties with the EEC. This created the long 
envisaged major free trade area with the 
tariff union of the Nine as a nucleus. 
But the monetary union was rendered 
impossible by the deterioration of the 
international monetary system. 

But Europe was fortunate once more. 
Had the tariff union still been incom¬ 
plete it would probably have been im¬ 
possible to complete it after 1973, and 
the economic crisis In the wake of the 
Opec embargo would have led (o a trade 
war with disastrous consequences. 

Simultaneously with the transforma¬ 
tion of the European Economic Com¬ 
munity into a European Community a 
number of further steps were taken, 
among them foreign policy cooperation 
which resulted from the common for¬ 
eign trade policy of the tariff union; and 
the Nine become a giant with interna¬ 
tional responsibility. 

The Community's Meditcrnnnenn. 
policy led to cooperation treaties with all 
countries bordering the Meditcranncan 
excepting Libya and Albania. Tho Euro- 
Arab dialogue was resumed as a result of 
the shock imparted by the oil crisis. 

The year 1975 saw the conclusion of a 
cooperation treaty between the Com¬ 
munity and 46 African, Caribbean and 
Pacific states which must be regarded as 
a model of modern development policy 
among equal partners... and even 
Comecon established contacts with its 
West European counterpart. 


History of the EEC 
18. April 1881 

Signing of Mantanunlon Treaty (Eu¬ 
ropean Coal and Steal Community) 

28 March 1957 

Signing of Treaties of Rome eatabUih- 
ing the EEC and Euratom. 

July/August 1981 
Great Britain, Ireland and Dennart 
apply for EEC membership, followed to 
Norway In April 1902. ^ 

January 1983 

Membership negotiations broken off u 
a result of French move. 

10 May 1965 

Membership applicants re-apply; nt 
gotlations founder again on IB Dscim- 
bar'. 

30 July 1970 

Negotiations with the four applies 
nations resume. 

19 November 1970 
First foreign policy consultations of 
EEC foreign ministers within the frame¬ 
work of political cooperation In Munich. \ 
22 January 1972 I 

Signing of Membership Act In ntpect ■ 
of Danmark, Great Britain, Ireland md | 
Norway. 

28 September 1972 
Norwegians reject EEC membarshlp 
1 and 2 December 1976 
European Council decides to hold dm 
direct election! to European Pariitnwu 
In May or June 1978. I 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Schmidt explored avenues that wot - : 
lead them out of the impasse. The 
tion has perhaps been found in it 
form of direct elections to the Europe 
Parliament in May or June 1978. 

Political forces in direct eltiioN 
must operate on an EEC level. Tim fa 
instance anti-European Labour tfi 
must join forces with Socialists anASo 
cial Democrats from other Europu 
countries and form a common pul* 
mentary party in the European Parti; 
ine-nt if they are to achieve anything - 
or, as an alternative, they must join ll> 
anti-European Gaullists. 

The same applies to the anti-Eurj 
pean French Communists who have hith¬ 
erto coalesced with the pro-Europeai 
Italian Communists • In the indirect! 1 
elected EEC Parliament. 

The working out of a joint electir 
platform . necessitates trans-iulion: 
compromises. The train of events h 
been set in motion although the lin - 
rect European elections might not-' 
envisaged, take place next year but I:.- 

Britain’s anti-Europeans suflerw* 
crushing defeat in 1975 when two^ 
of the population voted in favour« 
Community - albeit for a Commjr-; 
as it is today and not as it might k- 

future. . , . 

1 That developments arc not static J 
borne out :by the events of the ptf 
months. The Nine extended then 
ing limits along the Atlantic as* 
200 miles. Great Britain and 
were only in a position to impose ■ 
limits because they enjoy the C flmi r 
ty*8 protection. As a result, a nett ' 
munity policy — the fisheries pw 
Continued on page 14 


The Community has meanwhile be¬ 
come extremely attractive to the semi- 
developcd states in Southern Europe. 
They hope, among other tilings, that the 
Community will help them safeguard 
their young democracies against possible 
dictatorial takeover intentions, be it 
from the left or from the right. Greece 
applied for entry in 1975; Portugal and 
Spain are about to follow suit. 

But the heads of government of the 
Nine have meanwhile arrived at the rea¬ 
lisation that a monetary and political 
union are still not in the offing. The 
road to a monetary union is blocked . by 
differing conditions in the > various 
national economies and that to: a politi¬ 
cal union by. the sovereignty obsessioh 
of political circles in France; Britain and 
Denniark. ■ ' «- < 

At the end of 1974, France’s Giscard 
d’Estaing and West Germany’s Helmut 
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A bevy of time bombs arc ticking 
away in the undergrowth of ties be¬ 
tween this country and the United 
States, and one of them is equipped 
with a nuclear warhead. 

Will the Carter administration 
demonstrate sufficient patience and cir¬ 
cumspection to defuse this volatile pa¬ 
ckage or will stubbornness and an “I 
told you so” outlook send, the balloon 
up? 

After meeting Mr Carter, Willy Brandt 
did, of course, say that he rated the 
prospects highly, all things considered. 
Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dictrieh 
Gcnsehcr likewise announced, on his re¬ 
turn from an off-thc-cuff visit lo Was¬ 
hington. that there would definitely be 
no trouble. 

Participants in the joint gathering at 
Princeton will also have found it tempt¬ 
ing to feel that relations between this 
country and the United States ore reas¬ 
suringly harmonious, but the fact of the 
matter is that tics between Bonn and 
Washington are in the throes of a crisis. 

Bonn Defence Minister Georg Leber 
feels the Americans have pulled the 
wool over his eyes in armaments coope¬ 
ration, ond rightly so where the Leopard 
tank is concerned. 

In economic policy President Carter 
and Chancellor Schmidt are poles apart 
in the aspects to which they attach par¬ 
ticular importance. While Mr Carter 
would like the more buoyant industrial¬ 
ly J countries to reflate,. If err Schmidt 
considers any such move a grave mis¬ 
take. 

The two countries are heading towards 
a particularly devastating collision on 
atoms for peace, and recent diplomatic 
feelers have signalled no change in this 
respect. 

The foremost bone of contention in 
respect of nuclear policy is this coun¬ 
try’s deal with Brazil, comprising the 
sale of not only eight light-water power 
reactors, but also uranium enrichment 
plant and an installation for reprocessing 
spent fuel rads. 

The Americans are dead set against 
this hand-over of the entire nuclear fuel 
cycle. US government officials may have 
approved of the deal with Brazil at the 
London meeting of the suppliers’ club 
and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency in Vienna, but the Carter admi¬ 
nistration will now hear nothing of any 
such approval. 

Washington is calling for what Mr 
Carter demanded during his election 
campaign - an embargo on the sale to 
Brazil of sensitive technology, especially 
reprocessing plant producing plutonium 
that could be used to manufacture nuc¬ 
lear warheads. 

The President has written to Helmut 
Schmidt reiterating this demand in no 
uncertain terms and Willy Brandt, the 
Bonn Social Democrat leader, returned 
from Washington persuaded that Mr 
Carter, despite his mild and courteous 
manner, was absolutely ; determined on 
this point. 

, The President's viewpoint is by no 
means primarily a matter of. business 

i nterests, which does not moke matters 
ny easier. Were cash and commercial 
competition all that were at slake, com¬ 
promises would be far less difficult to 
reach. 

The difference of viewpoint is,' how¬ 
ever, profoundly philosophical, not to 


say theological, and correspondingly dif¬ 
ficult to bridge. Both sides agree that 
proliferation of nuclear arms must be 
forestalled as far as possible, but views 
diverge substantially as to what is likely 
to encourage or discourage proliferation. 

Views differ in three respects: 

— First, Bonn is relying on binding 
qssu ranees given by the United States 
following protracted negotiations leading 
up to the non-proliferation treaty. 

On 15 May 1968, for instance, the US 
government assured Bonn that “there 
are no grounds whatever for anxiety lest 
the (non-proliferation) trenty impose 
bans or limitations on non-nuclear 
States with regard to the possibility of 
them developing their capabilities in 
nuclear science and technology." 

In a note circularised in connection 
with the signing of the treaty Bonn de¬ 
clared, after consulting Washington on 
this point, that the treaty would "not 
ban nuclear activity in respect of re¬ 
search, development, manufacture or 
peaceful use; nor may the supply of 
know-how, material mid equipment to 
non-nudcur States be refused solely on 
account of allegations that any such ac¬ 
tivity or supply might be used to man¬ 
ufacture nuclear warheads or other nuc¬ 
lear devices." 

On this point the Americans urc uni¬ 
laterally claiming the right to reinterpret 
the terms of the non-proliferation treaty 
as indisputably understood at the time 
of signing. 

—‘ Second, which is more conducive 
lo the objective of non-proliferation? - 
supplying Third World countries with 
the lock, stock and barrel of nuclear 
technology or u strategy aimed at refus¬ 
ing them access to nuclear know-how? 

The US government advocates deny¬ 
ing uccess to enrichment and reprocess¬ 
ing technology, since Washington has 
never placed much faith in security and 
inspection procedures, especially since 
India joined the nuclear club in 1974. 

America has an uneasy feeling that 
the spread of advanced scientific know¬ 
ledge will inevitably tempt countries to 
try their hand at manufacturing nuclear 
devices. 

This country, on the other hand, 
reckons that a refusal to supply know¬ 
how and equipment will have the op¬ 


posite effect to that intended. Even 
countries that are no particularly inte¬ 
rested in nuclear weapons of their own 
will, Bonn argues, decide to press ahead 
regardless if tho "haves” refuse to coo¬ 
perate. 

Bonn maintains that countries intent 
on getting hold of nuclear devices of 
their own can do so faster, more easily 
and at less expense than by contracting 
to buy nuclear power installations and 
diverting the by-products of the fuel 
cycle. 

By supplying the “have-nots’* with 
nuclear technology, subject to strict po¬ 
litical conditions and inspection proce¬ 
dures, Bonn feels llic nuclear powers urc 
more likely to serve the purpose of non¬ 
proliferation. 

Wliut is more, this country wonders 
how President Carter can possibly hope 
to reconcile his undertaking to step up 
to the Third World with n refusal lo 
grant the developing countries access to 
the most up-to-tlie-minute sources of 
energy. 

- Third, the Bonn government con¬ 
cluded the deal with Brazil primarily in 
order to help ensure future supplies of 
uranium. America lias proved u most 
unreliable supplier. 

In 1974 the United States refusal in 
renew the current agreement to supply 
this country with enriched uranium, 
which empires in I9S0. The demands on 
America's enrichment c.i|Kuil> are. in 
any ease, Li in.t.eec^ of IS ability to 
deliver. 

The United States has recently taken 
lo withholding a few kilograms of super- 
enriched uranium destined for research 
reactors in this country bul, of course, so 
refined as to consitutc the potential 
makings of nuclear warheads. 

How can Bonn be sure, in the cir¬ 
cumstances, that Washington will stand 
by future undertakings? How convincing 
is the US argument that America can be 
trusted, whereas Brazil cannot? 

There is more to US objections to 
Bonn's nuclear deal with Brazil than the 
aspects so far outlined, needless to say. 
President Carter’s associates do not mer¬ 
ely want to dissuade this country from 
exporting allegedly sensitive equipment. 

America would like to prevent the 
Federal Republic from developing its 



Brake shoe 1 ■ 
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nuclear industry beyond the initial 
stages of light-water reactors. It would 
prefer us not lo run reprocessing instal¬ 
lations of our own and, given the oppor¬ 
tunity, would soonest dissuade or pro¬ 
hibit Bonn's development of fast breeder 
reactors. 

The United Slates fails to appreciate 
that reprocessing is the best means of 
nuclear waste disposal in densely-popu¬ 
lated West Germany. Washington also 
refuses to admit that the risk of pluto¬ 
nium being diverted for military use 
from an immediate recycling production 
line Is negligible. 

America similarly refuses to appreciate 
that reprocessing is likely to reduce 
demand for uranium by between twenty 
and thirty per cent; thus the United 
States maintains its reputation for 
squandering energy resources. 

US arguments arc not rendered any 
the more credible by being fielded 
mainly by political scientists rather than 
by nuclear specialists. 

This is not to say that they may not 
be right, but they ought nnl to try to 
force their views upon us. This country 
must be allowed to freely formulate its 
own viewpoint, hiking its own require¬ 
ments into account. 

There can he no question of another 
country imposing a ruling on us, nor yet 


DIEffiZEIT 


of President Carter making common 
cause with left-wing opponents of nuc¬ 
lear power. 

Opponents of nuclear power in this 
country recently appealed to President 
Carter to provide a token uf his earnest 
by ailting I'S budget alhu;iti>ui\ li-r Li-t 
breeders and reprocessing plant. 

Whether by coincidence or not, the 
President has indeed cut appropriations 
by S200 million. But what is the point? 
Mr Carter must conic lo a decision as to 
who ho intends to cal with — either 
with the Chancellor or with his oppo¬ 
nents. 

lie must, indeed, consider how he is 
lo conduct political affairs. Rulings 
based on gut reaction and emotion are 
not going to get him very far. HU con¬ 
victions are not so sublime that others 
can be expected to accept them unques- 
tioningly as a yardstick. 

This being the case, Bonn is best 
advised to stick to its guns, bearing in 
mind that views on the other side of the 
Atlantic arc by no means unanimous. 

By alt means let us intensify safe¬ 
guards and inspection procedures in 
Brazil. Why not multinationalisc repro¬ 
cessing there? And who could possibly 
object to further development of the 
non-proliferation lrealy? 

But there must be no question of 
total capitulation to an America that 
now appears to envisage 1 a monopoly of 
atoms for peace in addition to its'nuc¬ 
lear monopoly In the military sector. : 

Are peaceful uses of nuclear techno¬ 
logy to be restricted to the nuclear club? 
This surely was not tho idea behind the 
non-proliferation treaty. 

When the treaty was signed Franz Jo- 
sdf Strauss suggested' that K might yet 
turn out lo have been 'a Versailles of 
cosmit proportions. Surely the laic 
General dc Gaulle is not going to be 
proved accurate In his forecast that soo¬ 
ner or later everyone will be a Gaulllst. 

At'the present rale President Carter 
may yet convert advocates of transatlan¬ 
tic solidarity in this country into con¬ 
vinced Gaullists. The time bomb really 
is ticking awny in the undergrowth. ; 

’ TheoSonitnet 

(Die Zftlt; 18 March 1977) 
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■ OSTPOLITIK 

East-West relations continue 
to deteriorate 


O ur relations with the East are dete¬ 
riorating - not dramatically but 
steadily. With its refusal to permit entry 
to roughly 170 visitors' to the Leipzig 
Fair the GDR continued a course it had 
embarked on some time ago by bnrring 
from entry people who had recently left 
the GDR or who maintained contact 
with GDR citizens contemplating doing 
so. 

It is a bad sign indeed that the SED, 
East Berlin’s Socialist Unity Party, pur¬ 
sued this policy without regard for the 
image of the Leipzig Fair as a broad¬ 
minded and "open to the world" event 
— the imago it is trying to promote. 

But even more worrying Is the sys¬ 
tematic manner In which, since the 
beginning of this year, Hie GDR is 
trying to give East Berlin the legal status 
of GDR territory and thus undermining 
the Four-Power status of all sectors of 
the city. 

Up to now, (lie staff of the Rrilisli, 
French and American occupation forces 
has remained unaffected. But a couple 
of weeks ago the Soviet Ambassador (o 
East Berlin, Pyotr Abrassimov, flatly 
denied that the Western allies had any 
rights in East Berlin. 

There is of course nothing new about 
this contention, but this time it was put 
forward so demonstratively os to make it 
virtually certain that there is an ulterior 
motive behind it. If the Soviet Union 
were to act on its threat and bar 
members of the Allied forces from Cast 
Berlin a confrontation would be inevit¬ 
able. 

Even more serious would be the im¬ 
plementation of the recent GDR civil 
aviation regulation in which that country 
claims full sovereignty over its airspace, 
winch means that the Western Powers 
would have to negotiate air traffic rights 
to and front Berlin with the GDR. But 
this, loo, is not new. Nikita Khrushchev 
and Walter' Ulbricht put forward the 
same demand in the summer of 1961 
and withdrew it again in the face of 
America’s implacable altitude. Instead, 
however, they built the Wall. 

There is nothing to indicate at present 
I hat Moscow wants a new Berlin crisis, 
although it is preparing the instruments 
with which to create one. 

Right now the East bloc action is no 
more than a hidden threat, but in the 
long run it is the vehicle for a changed 
qhd sliffer policy vis-'a-vis the West. 

It seems relatively unimportant in (his 
context whether this two-tier policy is 
planned or whether it is due to two dif¬ 
ferent views among the East bloc leader¬ 
ship. Presumably, it is both. What mat¬ 
ters, » that detente, although disputed in 
most East bloc capitals, continues with¬ 
out being taken for granted and with re¬ 
servations. 

Helsinki and Eurocommunism have 
provided the peoples and political par¬ 
ties of Eastern Europe with an explosive 
situation which, given economically dif¬ 
ficult Limes, could easily detonate — a 
fear particularly , harboured by those who 
arc responsib lc far internal security. 

This also explains why the SED lea¬ 
dership is implementing certain “sove¬ 
reignty measures" regardless of the re¬ 
sponse which which these might meet. 
If further explains hqw forces could 
come to the fore in Polund which have 
long disagreed with party boss Eward 


Gierek’s liberal course and his open- 
minded attitude towards Bonn. 

Moreover, President Carter's public 
statements in connection with the 
human rights campaign have obviously 
been taken as a provocation by the East 
bloc nd have anything but contributed 
towards defusing the situation. On the 
contrary, they ushered in a new process 
of idcologising East-West relations. 

in the West of course Mr Carter’s at¬ 
titude has lent new impetus to those 
who confuse polemics with politics. But 
should the US President continue on his 
present course, he would not only jeop¬ 
ardise East bloc dissidents but would 
also contribute towards an unholy al¬ 
liance between the military, the security 
setup, the propagandists and the ideolo¬ 
gists which would strengthen the hand 
of those who oppose detente. 

It goes without saying that future 
East-West relations depend largely on 
Washington and Moscow. But the opera¬ 
tive word in this context is “largely.” 

It lias been a tenet of West European 
Ostpolitik that the meshing of interests 
would create a certain stability in bilate¬ 
ral relations, thus making Ostpolitik 
relatively independent of accidents in 
major power politics and the capricious 
vagaries of these powers. What has been 
done in Bonn during the past few years 
lo contribute towards stability in Ostpo - 
litiM 

Relations with the Soviet Union have 
not been fostered any further. And 
where relations with Poland are con¬ 
cerned, the success of the Schmidt-Gie- 
rek treaties is being followed up by 
thoughtless bureaucracy which provides 


the more rabid elements in Warsaw with 
plenty of pretexts for a relapse into old 
conditions. 

And in Bonn-GDR relations and the 
Berlin question, circumspection and 
consideration is ail that can be clialked 
up - and even this does not apply to 
tlie whole of the Bonn government. So 
far as the MBFR talks in Vienna are 
concerned Chancellor Schmidt an¬ 
nounced Inst year that new initiatives 
would be forthcoming. But now the sub¬ 
ject seems to be off the agenda altoget¬ 
her - or at least it is no longer being 
mentioned in Bonn. 

The old truism that Berlin policy, 
Dcutschlamlpolitik, Ostpolitik and mi¬ 
litary policy must be planned in con¬ 
junction with each other seems to have 
been forgotten. There arc Iiardly any 
vesliges left of former efforts to sway 
our allies into pursuing an open-minded 
Ostpolitik of the purt of the West. Bonn 
is today the slowest ship in the convoy. 

Instead of building up steam for his 
ship of state, Foreign Minister Genscher 
indulges in legal interpretations where¬ 
ver he goes. But it has always been part 
and parcel of Ostpolitik to articulate 
principles without doing much else. 

And yet it would be fallacious lo su¬ 
spect that there have been any changes 
in Bonn’s Ostpolitik. The Federal go¬ 
vernment's attitude in critical situations 
- an attitude usually determined by the 
Chancellor — demonstrates that com¬ 
mon sense still- prevails. But this utti- 
lude, while preventing certain, things, 
has achieved little. 

There is no lack of goodwill in Bonn 
although there is decidedly an umvil- 


M orc than anything else; Deutsch- 
JunJpoiitik is a subject of polemics 
between Government and Opposition in 
Bonn. 

But neither the Opposition nor the 
Government has coine up with any feas¬ 
ible concepts for future relations with 
the GDR, nor are there any coordinated 
reactions to East Berlin's pinpricks. 

Egon Franks, Bonn Minister for Intra- 
Gemian Relations, opposes any barriers 
to trade between the two Germanics os a 
retaliation for the new implacability on 
the part of the GDR. In fact he is even 
resorting to the long disproved argument 
that trade between the two Gcrmanies 
would help secure jobs in the Federal 
Republic. 

The Ministry of Economic Affairs* 
State Secretary Carsten Rohwcdder, on 
the other hand, said at the Leipzig Fair 
that SED General Secretary Erich Hon- 
cckcr was wrong in saying that trade re¬ 
lations need not be affected by political 
differences. Trade and politics, Roh we ti¬ 
ller maintained, are inseparable. 

In a televised discussion, the CDU’s 
spokesman on Dcutschlamlpolitik, Olaf 
von Wrnngel, advocated financial sane-' 
lions. These would, among other things, 
include the withholding of payments to 
Hie GDR until that country has deliver¬ 
ed the "goods". 

West Berlin CDU deputy, Jttigen 
Wohlrabc, on the other hand, stressed in 
the Bundestag that even a CDU/CSU 
government would have to make these 
payments in accordance with legally 
binding agreements. 

Tiie amounts involved ire not pea,- 
nuls. Last year they added up to -DM665 


No new concepts 
in relations 
with the GDR 

million. They subdivide as follows: 
DM4G0 million for visa and other Tees 
relating to transmit traffic to and from 
Berlin; DM20 million for the further 
development of tiie transit . autobahn; 
DM51 million for new railroad stations 
along Berlin routes; DM25 million in 
fees for travel to the GDR; DM 8 mill ion 
for visas in connection with traffic along 
inlang waterways; DM30 million in pos¬ 
tal fees and DM131 million paid in 1 
order to obtain the release of political 
prisoners and for family reunification. . 

Some DM5,000 million have been 
transferred to the GDR from Federal 
coffers since 1970. Of course, had these 
amounts not been transferred in full or 
had transfers been delayed the GDR 
would have retaliated by not delivering 
the “goods" for which these amounts, 
constituted payment. And of course no-' 
one would want such a contingency to 
arise.. Down-to-carth politicians, regard-' 
less oif party affiliation, know that these, 
payments are no suitable tool in exerting- 
pressure on the SED leadership. 

But this does not mean that every 
hostile gesture must be permitted-to go. 
uncountered. While Minister Franke be-, 
lieves that we must, not permit ourselves 
to react in anger, other SPD politicians 
consider strong oction oh the part Of the 
Bonn government quite feasible. 


lingness concerning any ^ 
committment in matters of Osfpoto 
The government took months to ^ . 
mon the Ministers concerned to a & 
Terence and once the conference a-! 
about it was adjourned without tab 
reached any policy decisions. 

If the upper echelons cannot armu 
a decision because they lack the tim{ 0 
because they are unable to reach Em? 
nient on a course of action there is ft 
that can transpire on lower levels. 

. No one can say with certainly ih 
our position would be better if the p. 
vemment had tried harder. But, fy t 
satire token, it is obvious that |fa*p 
vemment has made no effort at all 

This passive altitude is partied*-', 
hard to understand in view of ihefc 
that our relations' with the East l 
have been deteriorating steadily fa- 
long time and that (he reasons for p. 
deterioration arc plainly visible. 

The government knows that dele. 
— due to its effects in the East - \i 
become both a more tedious and a nr 
risky business, and yet it has donefc 
to stimulate the East bloc’s interest i: 
relaxation of tensions. 

The Bonn government is clearly k 
of the fact that Leonid Brezhr 
Edward Gierek and Erich HoneckerL 
to fight for a middle-of-the-road, ntv 
erately liberal course, and yet it hata 
little to lend a discreet hand. A firm.*' 
implacable stand could suffice (op- 
vent crises. 

How is the Soviet undermining of b 
Berlin status to be stopped if not hi 
policy that would make it clear that; 
does not pay to antagonise Bonn si 
further? 

Activities in the trade sector, Wi-sUr 
efforts at bringing about a detente ar.-l 
proposals for troop reductions are all vet) 
well — but what we need .is a poikj 
winch would once mow wi-toW \'» 
fact that we do have such a thing < 
Ostpolitik. . A’fer Bwiito 

(Deutsches Allgcmclnvs Sonnupblir 
20 Mirth 19" 


It is thus not unlikely that the in¬ 
duction of road tolls for the US| ; 
highway links to East Berlin iff 1 ’ 
GDR will be countered by Bonn re¬ 
ducing tolls for the use of West Ceic-’ 
roads by GDR lorries. 

This would not bring much in 
etary terms but it would give the Ftf 
Republic a lover in negotiations aN 
the abolition of such lolls. It is con» 
nble that the outcome of such nj* 
lions would be the relinquishing « 


on both sides. 

■ Although the Federal government 
been, postponing -a decision on 
issue, it Is unlikely thot guarantee 
the trade between the two Oemj* 
will be raised. These guarantees wp 
credits to; East German suppliers - 
to be .confused with the line 
generally known as “Swing" 
present stands at DM850 
the guarantees involve DM2,600 0* 
and have been fully utilised. • 
The GDR showed interest in K 
ing the line of credit granted ( 
Swing procedure to DKU£00 
order to finance some .major 
But since a ■ major contract 
slated to go o the West GtnnijnjBj 
ter AG steelworks was fifliUf 
an Italian company, Bonn no log 
any Incentive to.' increase 
framwork.- j ■ . ; J ' ' 

* In any event, the whole Is r 
coriie to .the crunch until tiWj 
future extent of SwingJs to Wl 
nted.‘Unless any other! 
ached, thip line of credit-. W}if 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

The Government is in 
a sorry state 


F ollowing his party’s losses, in last 
year’s Bundestag election, which he 
won by the skin of his teeth, Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt believed that lie would 
in future have to concentrate more on 
foreign affairs than on domestic politics. 

But tiie very opposite has transpired. 
The pensions debacle and the attempted 
reduction of public health expenditure 
followed by the struggle over nuclear 
energy uml, finally, to top it all, the 
bugging affair have blocked the runway 
for the take-off of the second Schmidt/ 
Genscher government. No matter how 
one looks at it, this government is In a 
sorry state. 

The electorate reacted accordingly in 
the recent Ilesse municipal elections. 
Sympathisers with the Social and Free 
Democratic coalition defected cn masse 
lo the CDU. 

To add insult lo injury, the Juso 
(Young Socialist) leadership went from 
“Red” Ilcidemaric Wicczorek-Zcul to 
the even more leftist Marxist theoreti¬ 
cian Kliras-Uwe Bcnnctcr, which ob¬ 
viously entailed a further loss of prestige 
for the Social Democrals in government. 

Moreover, Helmut Sehmidt, whose 
forte is economic policy, cannot expect 
to gain in prestige by developments in 
the economy and on the labour market. 
The question that comes lo the fore is: 
Mow long will Schmidt's tenure of office 
be guaranteed by the weakness of the 
Opposition CDU/CSU? 

I he bggging scandal ^id.Jiut add sta¬ 
ture to Helmut Kohl but to the SPD 
Parliamentary floor leader Herbert Wch- 
ner who became the major figure of the 
legislative branch of government. It was 
he whose persistent questions kept the 
government on its toes. 

The second Sclitnidt/Gensdur go¬ 
vernment has been unlucky in the past 


ContinuBd from page 4 

cully be reduced to DM200 million at 
the end of 1981. 

Bonn politicians have given assur¬ 
ances that they will not forget the 
GDR’s attitude in 1977 when renegotiat¬ 
ing tiie deal in 1980. 

In any event, it is hoped in Bonn that 
a number of important deals in which 
both sides nre interested, such as the 
Berlin-Hamhurg autobahn, will come to 
fruition. But this would only be possible 
in a political climate, that is conducive 
to such deals. 

Bonn has riot yet coine up with a time¬ 
table - for these and other negotiations 
with the GDR. 

Slate Minister Uans-Jtirgen Wiscli- 
newski, whom the Chancellor pulled out 
of n hnt ns a joker, so to speak, in Ihc 
Dcutschkmdpolitik game ufter the 3 Oc¬ 
tober Bundestag election, has so far 
done little lo coordinate tiie necessary 
steps. . 

There is clearly a great deal of catch¬ 
ing up to be done. '• 

For example: Relations with the GDR 
must not be better than those witii the 
Soviet Union. H therefore follows that 
Only when Moscow considers good po¬ 
litical and economic relations with the 
Federal Republic beneficial will be GDR 
become more conciliatory. 

Joachim Naurocki 

,'l * . (Die Zeit, 25 March 1977) 


three months. And there ore growing 
doubts as to whether the Coalition in 
Bonn can survive many more such 
crises. 

In any event, the acute danger of a 
deterioration of the Coalition wiis over¬ 
come in the nick of time and on the 
verge of an abyss, so to speak. This is 
largely due to the determination of the 
major SPD and FDP politicians to re¬ 
main at the helm. 

The Chancellor is well aware or his 
party's growing distuste for the political 
tenacity of the Free Democrats — a dis¬ 
taste which, on occasion, has been di¬ 
rected against Helmut Schmidt as well. 
Rut most SPD officials still believe that 
their parly cannot provide a Chancellor 
without its I DP ally and that only Herr 
Sehmidt can at present fill this office. 

As n result, Helmut Schmidt's present 
situation — no matter how precarious - 
cannot he likened to the disintegration 
three years ago which led to the resigna¬ 
tion of Chancellor Willy Brandt. 

Herbert Kremp, editor of the daily 
Die Well, who recently speculated on 
certain remarks of Herbert Wduior. de¬ 
ducing from them that the taller was re¬ 
ady lo topple Hie Chancellor and once 
more assign an opposition role lo their 
SPD, is clearly on thin ice. 

Rut what about Herr Gvmchcr's 
interests? All hough they differ from 
those of the Chancellor, the FDP leader 
nevertheless wants lo preserve tie coali¬ 
tion. 1 'ailii.ipdlipii in guv eminent cnjo)» 
'absolute priority with the Free Demo¬ 
crats. and they are aware that any depa¬ 
rture from the Social and Free Democrat 
coalition before U'KO would be political 
suicide. 

A switch from the internationally re¬ 
spected Helmut Schmidt to the novice 
Helmut Kohl is not very attractive to 


T he shock wove of the CDU lands¬ 
lide victory in the Hesse municipal 
elections extended all the way to Bonn. 
Hesse, traditionally an SPD. stronghold, 
is now firmly in the hands of the CPU. 
which is the strongest political power 
there. SPD city fathers, who had become 
so used to running local government over 
a period of decades, were dealt a shatter¬ 
ing defeat. 

This defeat was particularly badly felt 
in bastions such os Frankfurt and Wies r 
baden where Hie CDU now managed to 
gain the absolute majority. 

Rainer Barzel, always an eager cam¬ 
paigner, for the CDU, demanded of the 
electorate that it tench Bonn a lesson. 
And so it did especially where the 
stronger of the two coalition partners is 
concerned. In any event, there was con¬ 
sensus among all parlies thot the renson 
for the landslide had little lo do with 
municipal politics. 

The outcome of the Hesse elections 
clearly reflects the citizens' disgruntlc- 
ment with the pensions debacle, the 
.bugging scandals and Hie infighting 
concerning personnel questions. All this, 
together with the educational policy in 
Hesse, the affair surrounding Hekibn 
(the Hesse Stale Bank) and the manipu¬ 
lation of. funds contributed to the SPD 
hit the just and the,unjust in town halls 
throughout >thc state —• regardless whet¬ 
her they had been succesful ;i« : their 
work or not. ■ 


Genscher - nor is it attractive lo Min¬ 
ister of Economic Affairs Hans Pride- 
richs. Thus all internal conflicts are 
transcended by Schmidt's and Genschcr's 
common interest in remaining in 
power. And this provides a certain safety 
net in crises. 

But the uncertainty remains nnd so 
does the chariness of the electorate. The 
traditional stability of the Federal Re¬ 
public docs not include the continuity 
of the Bonn Coalition, in fact, never has 
8 Chancellor carried a heavier burden! 

With it all, Helmut Sehmidt was not 
too far off when, on assuming his se¬ 
cond term of office, lie showed more 
concern for the political situation of our 
neighbours than (hat of his own coun¬ 
try. 

In France, Socialist .successes in : muni¬ 
cipal elections gave President Giscnrd 
d'Estaing a foretaste of the outcome of 
the parliamentary elections next year. 
Britain's Prime Minister James Cullng- 
hati only just managed to survive a vote 
of no confidence with the help of the 
Liberals; Hoi land's Prime Minister had 
lo resign; and In Italy, Premier GiuUo 
Andrcotti is dragging himself from one 
crisis lo the next; Helmut Schmidt is 
thus surrounded by teetering partners in 
Europe, and to make matters worse, 
there is the uncertainty about Washing¬ 
ton’s future course. 

It goes without saying that Chancellor 
Schmidt's leverage in international poli¬ 
tics is largely dependent on the strength 
of his position at home. At present, lie 
no longer seems lo make policy; instead, 
lie only reacts lo crises that confront 
him. In fact, it could almost be said that 
survival is all that matters to the Coali¬ 
tion at the moment - and that is clear¬ 
ly not enough. 

Unless he nvnuees to summon up his 
old uil;ili!> and leadership on the do¬ 
mestic dtont — a vitality and leadership 
to which he owes his re-eleMion — 
Helmut Schmidt is hound to lose his 
grip in foreign policy. If this were to 
coine to pass the Coalition would be un¬ 
likely to survive until 1980. 

Kurt Becker 

(Die Z«rtt, 25 March 1977} 


With it all, the outcome of the elec¬ 
tions is lo some extent also due to past 
failures on the part of municipalities. 
This was particularly painfully experi¬ 
enced by Rudi Arndt, the Mayor of 
Frankfurt, whose involvement in I he af¬ 
fair with the party contributions became 
a permanent topic of discussion among 
Ihc citizenry. 

The much disputed local government 
reform, too, played a major role. In the 
newly created monster city Lahn the ci¬ 
tizen used his ballot to rebel against bu¬ 
reaucratic centralism. 

In any event, the Social Democrats, 
used to victory as they were, arrived at 
the painful realisation that their .man¬ 
date is limited In lime, and that no pa- 
liticpl parly has a. vested right in any 
one stale. 

The warning signals of the lost stole 
election of 1974 whom, for the first 
time, (heCDU emerged Uic. strongest 
party in, Hesse were pooh-poohed, and 
rigid party, stnictiircs arid politicians who 
were down and out continued to! domi¬ 
nate tiie. Hesse SPD. But not for long. 

The new State Premier, Hqlger pfir- 


Hard-liner leads 
Young Socialists 

Klaus-Uwa Bermater, a 30 year old Berlin 
lawyer, was elected chairman of the 
Young Socialists at the organisation's 
conference In Hamburg on 20 March. 
The Young Socialists (Jusos) Is the SPD 
youth organisation. Herr Bsnneter be¬ 
longs to tho "Stamokap" (Staatsmono- 
pollstlscher Kapltalismus) Marxist wing, 
hose who cocked a sensitive ear to 
the applause that greeted the 
speeches of the three can didales for the 
succession to luso Chairman Hcideiuar- 
ic Wicczorek-Zcul at the Hamburg 
Congress Centre on 20 March could an¬ 
ticipate the sensation that was later to 
materialise. Klaus-Uwe Benneter received 
more applause from the 300 delegates 
than his colourless competitors Wolf¬ 
gang JtUlner and OH mu r Schreiner. 

With a Stamokap man at the helm - 
a man who considers the state a stooge 
of capitalism and who persists in his 
demands that industry be nationalised - 
Hie young people's SPD is dearly head¬ 
ing for difficult times. 

Admonishments by Bonn as well as 
the trade unions to elect the moderate, 
Ottmar Schreiner, went unheeded in 
Hamburg nnd might in fait have had 
the very opposite effect. 

Mistrust of “old comrades up there” 
as one of the delegates put it. is more 
deeply sealed than ever. Ih-nniter re¬ 
ceived the greatest applause when he 
said, “with me at the head the Jusos 
will become more uncomfortable to live 
with than they have been hitherto.” And 
this is quite so. 

If Benneter succeeds in pursuing the 
Stamokap course it is, in the long run, 
possible Hurt the bPU might part com¬ 
pany with its unloved youth section. But 
it is equally possible that the Jusos will 
split into two groups should Benneter 
insist on pursuing his uncompromising 
leftist course. It is also possible that, be¬ 
cause he won the election with a majori¬ 
ty of only four, the new Juso boss will 
tread cautiously. Thomas Woigast 

(LIlbeckerNnclirtcMen, 22 March 1977} 


ner, who had onls just begun to show 
a strong hand and regain the confidence 
lost under Ids predecessor Albert Oss- 
wold, became the innocent victim of his 
party’s unutilised opportunity of renewal. 

In view of this setback, the time left 
to Herr Bflrner-in which to recapture 
confidence until the autumn of 197S is 
unlikely, Iid ^suffice tq bring about a 
change in line present trend. : 

But with all his ebullience about the 
victory In Hesse, Helmut Kohl Is not 
quite happy about the implications of 
Hie victory of -his Hesse party associates. 
The reason for this is simple: Tlio Hesse 
landslide improved the image 'of the 
prb-Strnuss chairman of tho Hesse. CDU, 
Alfred Dreggcr, whose -confrontation 
course could put a spanner into the 
works of Here Kohl's Bonn policy —. 
especially with regard to a possible coali¬ 
tion with the FDP.' . 

It was above all t k‘rr Dreggcr who, Ip 
conjunction With, Franz Jpsef ..Strauss,' 
made It easy for tljc ,FDP td. jgnoni llje 
welcoming open arms Of the CDU. A' 
and not only in Hesse. 'Fftak Rossow 

■ ■■.- ■- V 1 : * .F 

(Kftlncr Siadt-Anz«igef, 22. March 1417) 


CDU’s Hesse poll success 
a shock for Bonn 
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TRADE 


Bonn’s imports increase by 
more than their fair share 



i 


T he Federal Republic of Germany 
did its share in boos ling the world’s 
economy last yeor. This must be pointed 
out to those who demand that we em¬ 
bark on a more expansionist course. • 
Countries with less buoyant economies 
have been demanding that the eco¬ 
nomically strong states step on the gas 
and tolerate somewhat higher in nation 
rates in order to help the weaker ones 
overcome their difficulties. 

Such appeals arc out of place in Bonn 
because West Germany has done more 
to stimulate the economies of its trading 
port nets than other countries in a simi¬ 
lar position. 

The United States, Japan and the 
Federal Republic are generally termed 
the locomotives of world economy. But 
whet is the actual state of these growth 
locomotives? 

In (he period from 1974 to 1976 there 
was no increase whatsoever in Japan's 
imports. At the some time the United 

Orders down 

O ur industry’s incoming orders dimi¬ 
nished conspicuously at the begin¬ 
ning of this year. 

According to he Bonn Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, orders for the proces¬ 
sing industry dropped by six per cent 
from December 1976 to January 1977. 
And orders from abroad dropped by ten 
per cent during the same-period. 

The decrease was particularly notice¬ 
able in the capital goods sector, where it 
amounted to 14.5 per cent. 

The Ministry pointed out, however, 
that the new preliminary figures released 
by the Federal Statistics Office in Wies¬ 
baden are possibly misleading due to the 
switch from industrial statistics only to 
“statistics covering all manufacturing 
trades." dpa 

(Hannoveischo AUgemelne, 21 March 1977) 


States boosted its imports by 14 per cent 
and the Federal Republic by a whacking 
26 per cent 

In other words, foreign goods and ser¬ 
vices flowed into this countiy at a con¬ 
siderable pace. 

Taking a closer look at last year's im¬ 
ports, we will see that the 20.3-per-cent 
increase over the previous year (bringing 
total Imports to ; DM222,QOO million) is 
not due to increased purchases of raw 
materials nor is it attributable to higher 
prices, which accounted for a mere three 
per cent. 

Oil imports play a relatively modest 
role in the overall picture. Mining pro¬ 
ducts which, for statistical purposes, in¬ 
clude oil purchased abroad show on in¬ 
crease of 19 per cent. 

Well above overage, on the other 
hand, was the increase in the import of 
capital goods which amounted to 23 per 
cent, representing 22 per cent of total 
imports. The lion's share in this sector 
went to mechanical engineering, imports 
of which increased by 17.2 per cent, 
electronics, which increased by as much 
as 21.1 per cent, and motor vehicles, 
with 29 per cent. 

Thus our foreign competitors got their 
fair share of this country's automobile 
bonanza in 1976. And since most of 
these suppliers are domiciled in France, 
Italy and Britain, two of the particularly 
weak nations received.,a beneficial shot 
in the arm. 

But even in the consumer goods sec¬ 
tor, which accounted for 15 per cent of 
our imports, our foreign competitors had 
no reason to complain about a lack of 
opportunity in this country’s market. 
The increase in this sector amounted to 
just under 18 per cent, with plastics 
reaching 22.4 per cent. Textile Imports, 
too, increased by close to 17 per cent. 


T he Bonn Government would like to 
see the future course of the world 
economy chfartcd with the greatest of 
circumspection. 

State Secretary Detlev Rohweddcr of 
the Bonn Ministry of Economic Affairs 
pointed out at 6 conference of the Ame¬ 
rican Chamber of Commerce in Germa¬ 
ny held in Berlin that the Federal Go¬ 
vernment warns Its partners of exagger¬ 
ated expectations in connection with the 
economic summit scheduled to take 
place in London on 8 arid 9 May. 

The growth potential, said Herr Roh- 
wedder, is limited lest the inflation spi¬ 
ral be set in motion again. He went , on 
to say that the problems of the econo¬ 
mically weaker countries cannot be solv¬ 
ed by a forced expansion in the major 
industrial nations. 

According to Herr Rohweddcr, 
continued economic recovery on a global 
scale is fraught with danger. This is a 
point on which Bonn and Washington 
agree. 

Among these dangers is the possibil¬ 
ity of a resurgence on a national and in¬ 
ternational scale of the struggle for an 
equitable distribution of incomes, an ac¬ 
celerated rise in the inflation rate on top 
of a relatively high basic rate of infla¬ 
tion, distortion in the balances of pay¬ 
ments structure and a tendency towards 
protectionist measures. 


and the sub-section clothing by 16 per 
cent. 

All in all, the increase in our 1976 
imports was about three times as high as 
the growth of our GNP and this can 
only be termed remarkable. Foreign 
suppliers benefited last year from the 
fact that the deutschmark was rising on 
foreign exchange markets. Moreover, the 
sustained, thougli slow, recovery of our 
economy engendered heavier demand 
for foreign products. 

In analysing last year’s imports accor¬ 
ding to countries of origin we will see 
that our European trading partners did 
rather well. Imports from the EEC in¬ 
creased by 17.2 per cent. The French 
share remained more or less average 
while imports from Britain rose by a 
startling 23 per cent. Italy was clearly 
below average, having achieved only 9.7 
per cent. 

Considerably more spectacular results 
were achieved by some other European 
countries. Imports from Switzerland, for 
instance, rose by 24 per cent and those 
from Austria by 29. But the developing 
countries, too, got their share. They 
supplied goods to the tune of more than 
DM45,000 million — an increase of 17 
per cent over the previous year. 

But import increases from the com¬ 
munist states topped oil other countries. 
They rose by 26.8 per cent to DM10,980 
million, achieving a fivc-per-cent share 
of overall imports (compared with 4.7 
per cent in the previous year). All com¬ 
munist countries except North Korea 
benefited from this increase of DM2,300 
million. 

Particularly conspicuous was the rise 
in imports from the Soviet Union which 
amounted to DM1,120 million. Imports 
from Poland rose by DM483 million, 
Hungary DM227 million, Rumania 
DM203 million. People’s Republic , of 
China DM128 million and Czechoslova¬ 
kia DM111 million. 

Those who still demand that we do 
more for the world economy must be 
told that, if the cooperativeness of a 
country is to be measured by its wil¬ 
lingness and ability to import, the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany has certainly 
pulled its weight. Otto Sclm.irzcr 

(SUddoutscho Zeitung, 19 March 1977) 


Caution advised 
at Western 
economic summit 


Bonn hopes that the London summit 
will confirm the OECD agreemetns in 
which tho parties .concerned, undertook 
not to introduce protectionist adminis¬ 
trative measures. 

Particular circumspection, Herr Roli- 
wedder said. Is railed for where relations 
between Borin, Tokyo and Washington 
arc concerned. Bonn feels that some pa¬ 
rtners have latterly been gunning for 
each other. The steel industry in particu¬ 
lar, Detlev Rohwedder pointed out, has 
embarked on a course contrary to the 
ideas of the Ministry of Economic Af¬ 
fairs under the cloak of the A/on fan ver¬ 
tex (the European Coal and Steel 
Community). 

Rohweddcr .expressed concern about 
the fact that Belgium’s BEC Commis¬ 
sioner Etlenrio. Davignon, yielding to 
pressure by Iris country’s steel industry, 
has embarked on a Conspicuously pro¬ 
tectionist course. Says Herr Rohwedder: 
“Where our relations with Japan ore 


Major buyers 
on world markets 

1078 Impart oittmatto in 
thousand million dollars 



Trade surplus 
modest, says 
Bundesbank 


MnetrGtaDMnjrifff 


concerned we must desist from thinking 
in terms of dumping all the Ume." 

If protectionist sins have been 
committed we must see to it that we do 
not lose our sense of guilt because only 
this can induce us to make amends. 

With regard to energy policy. Herr 
Rohwedder drew attention to the frustra¬ 
tion that prevails at the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs. The court ruling as a 
result of which construction of the nuc¬ 
lear power station in Wyhl had to be 
discontinued! has taken the wind out of 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs’ sails. 

Herr Rohwedder stressed that there 
was no getting around the fact that the 
industrial nations will be faced with 
bottlenecks in their oil supplies in the 
eighties. Nuclear energy was intended to 
account for nine per cent of the overall 
energy supply in the OECD: nations by 
1985. Should we fail to achieve this tar¬ 
get — and this Is quite -donveivable 
under present circumstances —our oil 
demands would increase by 1,000 mil¬ 
lion tons. 

But the shortage will be noticed with 
the first barrel we fail to receive - and 
not only In 1985.' : 

And since prices will skyrocket as 
soon as this contingency arises, the de¬ 
veloping countries will bear the brunt of 
this situation. i . 1 . ,, . 

(Handelsblatt, 2 1 Much 1977) 


MARKETS 

More and more German 
firms take the US plunge 


T he Bundesbank has countered eft 
cism concerning the Federal Re¬ 
lic’s trade surpluses. In Its latest morn. 
ly report, the Bundesbank drew otlcntif. 
to the fact that, more than other com 
tries, West Germany must have lrri 
surpluses in order to offset its deficits i: 
the service industry and the cxlreme’j 
high transfers ubrond. 

According to Bundesbank fi&urts, Ik 
country achieved a bait vwpVfi < 
DM41,200 million in 1916. B- 
DM33,700 million had to be used r 
offset trade deficits in the service indie 
try and in transfers. 

The services particularly affected r 
elude the travel and holiday buste 
commissions, trade fairs and adven-l 
costs. Transfers involve primarily fa-f 
workers’ money transfers to their hr< 
countries, payments of pensions P 
other social benefits to foreigner*, & 
tributions to international organist 
and non-repay able development sW. 

According to the Bundesbank 
the deficit in the transfer balance re 
amounted to DM17,700 million m I 
Of this amount, DM4,400 million 
transfers of pensions and social wjj' 
to foreigners., Foreign workers WJj 
red to their home countries DM 
million and DM3,700 million v 
paid to EEC funds. • t 

The Bundesbank criticised. I* 
that the International MbneWf^ 
does not include government 
abrohd (DM9,400 'million iri i W' 
trade balances and that this coup 
surplus is therefore seemingly very w 
According to the Bundesbank, J } 
tual surplus in 1976 amounts. 
DM7,500 million. This is a mefrJ'S 
cent of GNP, which means that vr,. 
dera! Republic is rather closi 
trade balance. The iBundesbonkK 
to say that, taking into ac “ u . n JLir 
cits in the service industry's 
de and foreign transfers, 
remains, the largest, net import*! 
visibles. ..... 

.. Moreover, with. ..its * dlspfppou 
increase in impprts, .Whicfr^rnflffi, 

21 percent,; rising : tp, PM214^ 
lion,; the federal : Republic . pw 
additional market , and ..a,.feoOM# 
the economies,of its trading f" 


(Khlner Stadt-Anzeiger, IS ^ 
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A merica has been rediscovered — 500 
years after Columbus crossed the 
Atlantic. The massive buying power of 
the States has made that country an in¬ 
teresting proposition for West German 
investors. 

Volkswagen is erecting an assembly 
plant for its “Rabbit” in Pennsylvania, 
Daimler-Benz is considering the acquisi¬ 
tion of certain plants of White Motors, 
which is in financial straits at present, 
and Linde has recently bought a stake in 
the forklift truck business of the Otis 
Elevator Company in New Yoek. 

But the big capital trek to America is 
spearheaded by the chemical industry. 
This country’s mnjor chemical concerns 
have for some time been manufacturing 
in the country of unlimited opportuni¬ 
ties. And smaller, though equally fine, 
chemical companies are following suit. 
The most recent of them is Degussa, 
which intends to invest some 150 mil¬ 
lion dollars in Alabama by 1978. 

According to the Bonn Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, this country's invest¬ 
ments in America stood at DM5,400 
million at the end of 1976. Hut litis 
figure only includes capital transfers ac¬ 
ross our borders and not transfers made 
from Luxembourg and other financial 
centres. Appreciation and re-invested 
profits arc also not included in this 
figure. If one were to include all this, 
the actual value of West German 
investments in the United States would 
amount to DM7,000 million. 

Transfer figures are nevertheless in¬ 
dicative of the growing interest of this 
country’s business in the acquisition and 
establishment of companies in the 
United States. 

While, in the early seventies. West 
German investments in America rose by 
about DM300 million annually, this 
figure reached the DM1,200 million 
mark by 1976. 

This is clearly on investment record. 
Meanwhile Germans are currently inves¬ 
ting more in America than vice versa 
(American investments in the Federal 
Republic amounted to DM800 million 
in 1976). 

But the sum total of US investments 
In tills country, again using capital trans¬ 
fers as a yardstick, still by far sur¬ 
passes German investments in the 
United States, amounting to DM18,000 
million. 

Granted, it Is no accident that the in¬ 
crease of German investments in Ameri¬ 
ca coincides with a radical change in 
foreign, exchange parities. The days are 
over when Americans could buy German 
factories out of their petty cash box, so 
to speak, and transactions in the oppos¬ 
ite direction were prohibitively expen¬ 
sive. A dollar no longer costs four deutsch- 
ninrks but a mere DM2.50. 

The revaluation of the deutschmark 
has made investments in the United 
Slates cheaper and — even more Impor¬ 
tant perhaps — it has more or less 
equalised production costs, 
t While actual hourly wages are still, 
nighcr in the United States, additional 
bosts caused by Social.security contribu- 
1 tions and ti(c like are considerably lower. 
Moreover, energy and raw materials are 
Available at a reasonable; cost.,. And 
freight charges arc diminishing the more 
production rests on American compo¬ 
nent parts. All this makes It quite prof¬ 


itable to supply the American market 
from a factory located in that countiy. 

The question of costs, wlrilo impor¬ 
tant, is not the main motivating force 
behind German investments in the 
United States. The main reason is the 
physical presence on (lie world’s largest 
market and proximity to the customer. 
This makes it possible to react more flex¬ 
ibly to demand, be It for goods or ser¬ 
vices, and to guarantee shipments (an 
aspect of paramount importance in the 
chemical industry) while at I lie same 
time capturing a larger share of the 
market without bogging down in the 
jungle of tariff regulations. 

While more than 11 per cent of West 
Germany's direct investments in the 
post-war era went to the United States, 
in certain individual branches of indus¬ 
try this proportion Is even higher. The 
chemical giant Bayer, for instance, con¬ 
centrated 40 per cent or its foreign 
investments in the United States. Bayer's 
sales in America amount to approxima¬ 
tely 800 million dollars per annum of 
which S5 per cent is accounted for by 
the concern's American output. 

The American market is not only im¬ 
portant for our chemical industry be¬ 
cause it is demanding and because only 
topnotch products stand a chance, but 
also because the Americans arc extreme¬ 
ly domestically orientated where che¬ 
micals are concerned, of which they buy 
only five per cent abroad. 

. in other words, one <nu»l- be on lliu 
spot if one is to make a sale. Tills conside¬ 
ration was also the motivating power 
behind Degussa’s decision to creel a fac¬ 
tory in Alabama. The cyanurehloride 
which Degussa will manufacture in its 
US plant will be sold primarily to Shell, 
which intends to process it as a weedkil¬ 
ler in its Alabama factory. There is every 
likelihood that Shell would have found 
shipments of that chemical from Ger¬ 
many too unreliable. 



T he German-American Chamber of 
Commerce in New York recently 
drew attention to the fact that it is more 
than ten years since a European airliner 
was sold to the United States. 

Is trade between the United States 
and Europe strictly one-way where high¬ 
ly sophisticated technical products are 
concerned? This certainly seems to 
apply with regard to airliners and com¬ 
plex weapons systems. 

Europe's aviation industry has in the 
past few years managed to develop in¬ 
ternationally. marketable, products in cer¬ 
tain sectors. 

The German-Amcrican Chamber of 
Commerce includes among these pro¬ 
ducts the A 300 Airbus, VFW-Fokker’s 
range of aircraft (the F 27, F 28 ami 
VFW 614) and the Tornado MRCA Eu-; 
ropcan fighter plane. And, finally, the 
Anglo-French Concorde is certainly an 
enormous achievement. 

But persistent efforts to gain fl foot¬ 
hold in the United States with the A 
300 Airbus have so far failed to lead to 
a sale. At the beginning of the year, 
Western Airlines ' seriously considered 
buying the Airbus, only to settle .for an 
American aircraft in the end. 

The VFW 614 German jet also failed 
to get a hoped for order from the US 
Coast Guard, 

According to the Chamber, even the 


VW Rabbit on 


Furthermore, freight eusis of light but 
bulky chemicals to the United Slates 
would have been disproportionately 
high. This is a consideration which car¬ 
ries less weight for the automobile indus¬ 
try. But even so, freight costs played u 
considerable role in VW's feasibility 
study for its American plant. 

Still, with 40 per cent of the compo¬ 
nent parts for the "Rabbit” having to 
come from the Federal Republic. Volks¬ 
wagen will he unable to rid itself of 
freight charges entirely. 

But this alone is unlikely to induce 
VW to use American cumponents for its 
“Rabbit.” 

True. VW’s chief executive pointed 
out that mass produced components 
could he bought more cheaply in the 
United States, but before this can be 
done American manufacturers must 
meet VW standards. 

In keeping with the general trend, 
VW’s headquarters in Wolfsburg stress 
the importance of an operational base 
close to the customer because it elimi¬ 
nates the "pipeline effect.” This is the 
tedious time-lag between the exploration 
of new customers’ wishes and their im¬ 
plementation at the German assembly 
line. Including transportation, it can take 


America chary 
of buying European 
advanced technology 

refusal of the New York Port Alitorily 
to grant the Concorde landing rights at 
Kennedy Airport must be viewed as an 
obstacle to the development of highly 
sophisticated European technology. In- 
ciden|ally, the decision about landing 
rights for tiie Concorde has been post¬ 
poned once more and will now probably 
have to be settled in court. 

America’s leading role in sophisticated 
weapons systems is still undisputed, al¬ 
though Europe has some genuine alter¬ 
natives to offer in certain sectors. 

First successes seemed within grasp in 
connection with the new generation of 
tank's for Nato. in an’ agreement be¬ 
tween Bonn Defense .Minister. Georg 
Leber and the former US Secretary of 
Defence. Donald Rumsfeld dating luck 
to July 1976, the two countries agreed 
to standardise by America’s'adopting the 
gun of Germany's tank : Leopard : it 
which in turn would be equipped with 
the engino of the XM-1 American tank. 

Optimists even went so far as to hope 
that one. of the two tanks - be it the 


the US groan 

(Cartoon: Lull Mur&clioU/Sikldoutsclio Zeitung) 
many months before a VW is equipped 
in exactly the manner customers in New 
York or Chicago want. Tills lImc-lag 
will be eliminated in future. 

It is lamentable that German invest¬ 
ments are concentrated on the United 
States and that developing countries are 
benefiting little from the flow of capital. 

But according to Hie Confute ration of 
Federal Republic Industry there are good 
reasons for this stale of affairs. 

Tux relief ami cheap labour in the de¬ 
veloping nations lose much of their at¬ 
traction us a result of Inadequate infras¬ 
tructure and poor productivity of the 
local labour force. Moreover, many de¬ 
veloping nations demand that their 
nationals hold a controlling intercut m 
the company - a demand vh'uh has a 
deterrent cffeci, us do difficulties in trans¬ 
ferring profits. None of these ob- 
liamper investments in the United Slates. 

And as opposed to many developing 
nations who insist that products be ex¬ 
ported in order to improve their 
balances of payments, America imposes 
no such restrictions. 

Those investing in the United Slates 
invest in the world’s freest country with 
a huge market. Gerhard Meyenburg 

(KOIner Stadt-Anzelger, 19 March 1977) 


Leopard 11 or the XM-1 - would emer¬ 
ge victorious following tests. 

These tests were carried out in the 
United States by that country's Armed 
Forces. According to the Chamber it 
would “have been a miracle if the Leop¬ 
ard liad won the test." 

The New York Times writes that US 
Array experts said that the Leopard was 
30 per cent more accurate in target¬ 
shooting than the XM-1. Moreover, the 
still classified report is said to have es¬ 
tablished that the Leopard had a longer 
range and ft lower fuel consumption as 
well as beng more reliable than its Ame¬ 
rican counterpart. But even so, the “mini 
agreement” concerning the uniform gun 
and propulsion'is no longer certain. The 
US Array evidently finds it difficult to 
replace the planned 105 mm gun by the 
German 120 mm gun beforo 1985, 

; According to the Chamber, this de¬ 
velopment is inconsistent with the 
statement by the new US Secretary of 
Defence Brown who announced that Ills' 
country would embark ou o closer coo-: 
-pefojlon with its European allies.j 

It would W; regrettable, said the 
1 Chainber of Commerce, If Mr Brown 
had been motivated only; by the hope! 
. that the European allies would adopt the. 
American Airborne Warning - and Con-i 
trol System (AWACS)/ ; 

. (SOddeuttchfl Zell wig, 22 Marsh 1977) 
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US trust-busters aim at North 
Atlantic shipping conferences 


T rust-busters at the US Justice De¬ 
partment have set their sights oil 
the North Atlantic shipping conferences. 
“Nothing will come of the move," a 
spokesman for Hapng-Lloyd, Hamburg 
composedly comments, while- VDR, the 
Federal Republic Shipowners Associa¬ 
tion, rates the exercise “an attempt by 
young college graduates out to make a 
name for themselves by conducting 
probes that are poles apart tom practi¬ 
cal considerations." 

The “young college graduates'' have 
indeed fielded heavy artillery. In u report 
concluded in February they accuse 
North A me ri cun and European members 
of the conferences of “reducing the vo¬ 
lume of world trade” by jointly fixing 
freight rates und distribution. 

They also stand accused of delaying 
the use of cost-cutling innovations in 
shipping and, by virtue of limiting ex¬ 
porters' access to less expensive modes 

Bonn earmarks an 
extra DM 50 mill. 

G reat expectations need not be 
placed in the supplementary aid 
programme to boost domestic shipbuild¬ 
ing, according to the Federal Republic 
Shipowners Association, Hamburg. 

The association has' called for more 
effective provisions in respect of sub¬ 
sidies towards newly-commissioned ton¬ 
nage. More cash must be made nijildbfc 
and the terms need improving. 

The Federal government has earmark¬ 
ed an additional fifty million dcutsch- 
niarks in shipbuilding subsidies, increas¬ 
ing percentage aid to owners from 
twelve and a half to seventeen and a 
half. 

This supplementary measure is not in¬ 
tended to boost the merchant navy, 
however, the association claims. It re¬ 
presents no more than an increase de¬ 
signed to offset spiralling costs. 

• A more suitable move, shipowners 
feel, would be the investment allowance 
proposed by shipyards towards the cost 
of building new vessels and refitting ex¬ 
isting tonnage. Yards have also called for 
grants towards reorganisation. 

Owners nonetheless view os a step in 
the right direction the requirement that 
; subsidised tonnage be registered in this 
country for at least eight years (as 
; against ten). 

Government aid to shipbuilding is 
also possible via development aid alloca¬ 
tions, assuming that Third World coun¬ 
tries commission ships from yards in 
this country. 

The Uundoswehr has also announced 
, plans to invest 2,300 million dculsch- 
marfcs in the construction of new fri¬ 
gates. This tuu should help shipyards to 
ride out.the doldrums. 

(Frankfurter Allgunuiinu ZoilunR 
fi3r Doulschland, 19 March 1977) 


of shipping, of behaving in a manner 
befitting “monopolists out to nmximise 
profits.” 

These accusations constitute one of 
the weightiest attacks ever on the ship¬ 
ping conference system, wliich has been 
in existence for more than a century. 

The anti-trust agency has selected a 
ten-year period and noted that in this 
period freight rates have been increased 
by amounts varying between 34 and 149 
per cent. 

Exporters who rely on regular ship¬ 
ping services have no option but to 
knuckle under to price increases. Expor¬ 
ters urgently need more wide-ranging 
competition, the agency argues, advocat¬ 
ing abolition of the US Shipping Act of 
1916, which ensures conference shippers 
immunity from anti-trust legislation. 

Tooth-and-nail competition for freight 
would ensue, which is of course what 
the US Justice Department envisages, 
but the Federal Republic Shipowners 
Association is afraid that owners would 
go to the wall before long, leaving ex¬ 
porters worse off than previously. 

The trust-busters certainly mean busi¬ 
ness, as they demonstrated last year, in 
September they embarked oti their bid 
to bust trusts on the high seas by start¬ 
ing proceedings ugninst seven US and 
European stripping companies, including 
this country’s Hapag-Lloyd. 

Hapag-Lloyd were required to submit 
to Washington documents of all kinds 
relating to rates, icons and oilier agree¬ 
ments wiilt shipowners, forwarding 
agents, exporters and recipients involved 
on North Atlantic routes. 

The trust-busters requested not only 
financial statements but also letters, te¬ 
legrams, teleprinter messages, protocols, 
copies of speeches, photos, maps and 
charts, tape recordings and even ap¬ 
pointment book and diary notes. 



Tho nuclear freighter Otto Hahn 


(Photo; ContlPit, 


Call for higher shipbuilding subsidies 


G overnment subsidies towards ship¬ 
building in other European coun¬ 
tries are perceptibly higher than in the 
Federal Republic, Hermann N6, presi¬ 
dent of tJrcmcrhaven chamber of com¬ 
merce and industry, claims. 

llerr Nd has compared the support 
measures undertaken by a number of 
European countries to aid ailing ship¬ 
yards. These measures, he notes, are 
undertaken individually and without 
regard either for standard procedures 
within the Common Market or for 
OECD regulations. 

In terms of the number of shipyard 
workers. Bonn ■ would need to subsidise 
shipbuilding to the tunc of 700 million 
dcutschmurks rather than the current 
figure of 180 million if this country’s 
aid to shipbuilding were to bear compa¬ 
rison with Holland’s. 



This constitutes sufficient paperwork tt t i J i 

to fill several containers and would take I13pQ£"ljlOyCl 10 
two or three years to sift through. . * J 

As yet, however, it looks as though SHli IHIClCfll’ . 

Hapag-Lloyd will emerge unseat lied. The IV • 1 j 

Bonn Transport Ministry has hitherto frft lgh fpi 1 1 

placed an embargo on the provision to | 

foreigners of shipping policy documents /~V tto Hahn, the 16,870-GRT rc*r-' 

and seems likely to refuse permission powered bulk cargo freighter. *: 
yet again. fly the Hapag-Lloyd ensign fnsi i 

British, French, Swedish, Dutch and April. Hapag-Lloyd of Bremen r.‘ 
Belgian shipowners, who are all similarly Hamburg, the country’s largest ship;:; 

indicted, have likewise lodged protests line, arc keen to gain experience b 

and refused to supply information on handling the nuclear merchantman, i 

the ground that they arc legally prevent- spokesman for the company staled r 

ed from so doing. Hamburg on 15 March. 

America’s Irust-buslcrs are none too The 0tl ° Hnhn was launched * 
popular in their own country, and if f ars a »° and though 
they stick to their guns shipowners hope have no current plans to commissio 

that President Carter will intervene. ® of u * ,f °" n * 

,, f that under their management, win v* 

Mr Carter is a former naval officer benefit 0 f Hupag-Uoyd’s extensive m 
and committed to furthering the inter- | cri1 . lt ; ona ] , ics lhc w\\\ 

csts of US merchant shipping. He is access to a larger number ot ports. 

hardly likely to allow the Justice The prevlous owners arc (ASS.: 
Department to bring not only foreign State _ rim nuc | tfar shipping agency i 

hut also US shipowners to the brink of occslhaeht. near Hamburg. The 0. 

bankruptcy merely because the trust- //.,/ lif i s shortly to set sail for the i 

busters arc committed to the principle East hav | n g hitherto mainly serr. 

of competition at all costs. west Africa| Western Europe andS- 

Fnmk Otto America. 

(Die Zeit, 18 March 1977) According to GKSS plans to of* 
sion a more powerful nuclear con^ 
1 .i-i. i , i, freighter have reached the slap- 

building subsidies which construction could begin w- 

. w diately. • 

A nuclear container freighter to. 
As for subsidies grunted to shipow- a j so rilJ1 ut u pro fjt if only pennissicn 

ners, Hermann NO rcekons that even ( | oc |< at morc por t s were forlhcont; 

taking the increase from 12.5 to 17.5 per t h c Hapag-Lloyd spokesman !»ol«D 

cent into account this country’s aid to far t j lc Q tto //, 7 / Jf , has berthed at # 

shipowners is still fcix per cent lower lhirty porl g f with permission 

than that granted by the Dut'ch goVem- granted to dock at several others. 

mcnti .• IIupag-Lloyd, however, would; * 

Norway, for instance, Subsidises ship- consider commissioning a K 
yard orders placed at homo by domes- freighter in conjunction with theta* 
tic owners to the tunc of eighty per cent Research Ministry. The compel 51 

of the purchase price over a period of been negotiating with GKSS for ihf? 

twelve - years, and when Norwegian three years or so. 
yeards clinch export orders the govern- Nudear f rc igJner Orto Helm'*£ 
nient underwrites an additional fifteen rently thc only vessel of its kinJ 

to twenty per cent of the credit facility. wor jd. ] t is powered by' a P 1 ^ 

■ In Sweden the government appears to water reactor linked to ii^r 
be contemplating 100-per-ccnt subsidies, bines and reaching speeds. dT***! 
including a thirty-per-cent stake that is knots . By last autumn the fi*)0 w ■ 
non-refundablc in certain circumstances. covered .460,000 nautical, |jiil« J® 
Britain and France underwrite ship- mere 45kg,of uranium fuel.: Jjr 
Continued on pdga 11 (Bremer Nachrtch ton, 

J.G. Karl 


As for subsidies granted to shipow¬ 
ners, Hermann NO rcekons that even 


lAAIIbJ FVI1W» r-. -I * 

granted- to dock at several others, 

IIupag-Lloyd, however, wouW Lj 
consider commissioning a J. 
freighter in conjunction with thet 
Research Ministry. The comply 
been negotiating with GKSS for l»f 
three years or so. <' * . 

Nuclear freighter Otto Httjni ** 
rently thc only vessel of its wrw. 
world. It is powered by 8, PjffT 
water reactor linked .to 
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J. G. Karl Schmidt & Co. ^ ^ 
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Climatological Handbook 
of Africa 

For travel and business ■ Dr. Erich Holler 
and Dr. Dietrich Stranz 

Published by the Africa Association, Hamburg 

Business and private Journeys to Africa, with its varying climatological 
conditions, require special preparation If the traveller Is to avoid 
unpleasant surprises. 
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The CLIMATOLOGICAL 
HANDBOOK OF AFRICA 

gives the latest climatological data 
for all months of the year over 
more than 65 cltios in Africa. 


V';."..“'-H The book gives full details about 
' V 1 temporaturo, precipitation, rain 
' IJ, T j days, air humidity, opprossivonoss, 
*** ** radiation temporoluros, as woll as 

'[ -'! s P° cin l weather phenomena such 

i as f °U' storms, whirlwinds etc. for 
•• _ V ••••:'• '< the 65 cities. 

This CLIMATOLOGICAL HANDBOOK is a valuable companion for all 
visitors to Africa. 

96 pagos, 65 charts, approx. 15.000 diagrams, published In Gorman, 
English and French. 

Piico: U5 x ' 5,- inch postage 
Available from bookshops or direct from the publi jhe-js 

UEBERSEE-VERLAG GMBH 

2 Hamburg 76 • Schoenc AusskM 23 ■ West Germany 
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EXPORT - IMPORT - QROSSHANDEL 

P.O.Box 501483 • Ehronborgstr. 35 - D-2000 HAMBURG 50 
Phone: (0401-38 28II738 72 25 

cable address: STELEXPORT HAMBURG • Telex: 02-1G1 309 slei d 
W GERMANY 


We are looking for importers and agents. 
We look forward to receiving your Inquiry. 




Gloriously colourful enamel oven-ware 
. . Made In West Germany 
30 different patterns 

Four different base colours - cream, red, 
blue, avocado — to suit every taste. 
Experienced In exporting to all parts of the world. 


knnhslar- 

-panzer-email® 

Merten & Storck 


P. O. Box 1220 - 4406 Drensteinfurt / W. Germany 
Telex: 8 92 788 mesto d 










OPTICLAR the^world'sleading ^lass-washing tablets, 
sanitizing 

OPTICLAR COLD WATER GLASS WASHER washes and 
rinses every type of glass 

PROLYT cleans end disinfects glass-brushes and removes 
beer slime 

For all kinds of metal sink tops 

ATOMIKA-GOLD odourless disinfectant metal cleaner and 
anti-corrosive for really sparkling results 

For the hygienic wash-room 

DEOMAT light-activated, battery-powered electronic 
Deodorizing Unit which dispenses a'ljghtty 
perfumed hygienic atmosphere through a 
scientifically regulated disinfectant spray. 
INTERNATIONAL PATENTS . 

BLIBEST self-acting urine-stone- and chalk-remover 

DRINK-ALADlN BEERrALADiKl 

. INTERNATIONAL PATENTS 

Glasses which light up while drinking. Create an amusing . 

atmosphere In bars, at parties, and so on; 

Opticlar PRODUCTION GMBH 

; D-6108 Monschau/Eifel • Eschbachstrasse 36 t&8 . 

•- ■ West Germany . Telephone 0 24 72 -13 33 
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P STAGE 

Bochum Bible spectacular 
attempts the impossible 



A strange first night it was in Bo- 
cliuni where the Kammerspielc put 
on Belgian director Franz Marijncn’s 
the Bible .' There was scattered, hesitant 
applause os the curtain came down, but 
it did not last long, since none of the 
actors stepped forward to take a bow. 

[n the final scene they had divested 
themselves of their clothes, put aside 
their few worldly possessions, torn and 
tattered cases and bundles of clothes, 
and disappeared in double file into dark 
cells foreboding of death in the gas 
chamber or some such. 

As they trooped off a couple in mod* 
ern dress who had been reciting pieces 
of dialogue from Beckett's Waiting for 
Godot set out from the land of milk 
and honey Jo some unknown destina¬ 
tion, having' decided that “we cannot 
slay here.” 

This final scene was the climax of 
two and a half hours of uninterrupted 
confusion, violence, blood and thunder. 

Franz Marijnen, it may be recalled, re¬ 
cently directed Oskar Panizza’s satirical, 
blasphemous, grandiosely upstart tragedy 
Das Lieheskonzii (The Council of Love) 
ip Hamburg. 

His Bochum spectacular might more 
aptly have been entitled Scenes from- the 
Bible, or indeed Scenes from the Old 
Testament, since only one scene, Sa¬ 
lome, was taken from the New. 

' It was doubtless intended in PanizzaY 
vein ds ah indictment of a God who has' 
deserted the world he created and allow¬ 
ed his creation, Mankind, to wreak its 
own destruction. 

Blasphemy, satire and an unswerving 
desire to bring about happiness on Earth 
are close companions. Enlightenment 
can easily descend to the level of the 
trite and banal. 

• The Bochum spectacular certainly 
runs Ihis risk. It tries to walk a tightrope 
^panning contradictions, but is not al¬ 
ways successful in the attempt. There 
bre times when doubt gains the upper 
hand. 

It goes somewhat against the grain. 


for instance, to read in the programme a 
"special acknowledgment” to "Dr Sofer 
and Cecil B.DeMOle.” 

Now and again religious sentiment 
and tact clash, as when Job is seen en¬ 
sconced in a wheelchair, a human wreck, 
and the woman who is pushing him 
around remarks that God gives everyone, 
his just deserts. Or, for instance, when! 
there is an on-stage demonstration of. 
Biblical rules of hygiene for women' 

- during menstruation. 

Even so, there can be no gainsaying 
that (he plot assembles a succession of 
scenes that convey a message and do so 
with compelling beauty. 

Set designer Jean-Marie Fidvez is astage 
magician. He works with flowing white 
expanses of cloth that blow across the- 
black stage in the storm. 

Ho uses few but meaningful props, 
such as broad steps leading up to the.. 
Tower of Babel and huge chunks of ma¬ 
sonry on which warriors stand, armed 
witii wooden staves, before they take 
arms. Fifvez’s sets bear witness to an 
unusual vivacity in succession from 
mythical to present-day scenes. 

The evening begins with black-cloth¬ 
ed actors seated on black chairs murmu¬ 
ring in several languages. They hold 
Bibles in their hands, turning the pages 
while an angel in white on one side of 
the stage sings "In the beginning was 
the Word.” 

Adam and Eve are welcomed with a 
hallelujah, the curtain rises and thb story 
of Mankind begins with Cain murdering 
Abel. 

What is the Bible? A treasury of tales 
of ambition, murder, fornication, pla¬ 
gues, expulsions, jealousy and lechery. 
Sodom and Gomorrha, on which the 
Lord passes judgment. 

The Bible is shown exclusively in this. 
light and the New Testament Saviour is 
a distant prospect who is shown in the 
final scene to have dashed the hopes 
placed in him. j 

The meaning of ihe evening's enter-1 
tainment is surely that the Old Testa- 


S tokkeHok and Miltipilfi was the first 
play -for children put on by Grips 
Theater in Berlin in 1969. Their first 
production was shown In the old Relclts- 
kabarett. and the.' company used 
another name. • 

Valertnutterkind is the company's six¬ 
teenth play. Between them they have . 
been put on more than 250 times in no 
fewer than 21 languages. It is an unusual 
but only too 1 Comprehensible success 
story. 

Industrial society and the freo market 
economy present Children everywhere 
with similar problems, no matter whe¬ 
ther they arc already firmly established 6r 
are merely establishing a foothold. 

The Grips stable of playwrights, head¬ 
ed by Volker Ludwig, have shown pro-, 
ven ability to articulate these problems 
in a stageworthy manner. 

The Grips playwrights have indeed 
been unnervingly successful. Not one of 
their productions have been less than 
excellent.'It has been a story|o( impro¬ 
vement without relapse! 

Vntcmutterklnd is billed os a fopilly 
play for people-aged eight and over. 
Playwrights Volker Ludwig and Reiner 



Adam and Eva on stage in the Bochum production of The Bible, directed by Frw 
Marijnen (Photo: ThomBiEkhlwtj 


- I. 

Berlin children’s ■ 
theatre hits right 
formula again, 

Lllcker show how- children become the) 
victims of difficulties grown-ups have 
with each other. 

Three case histories arc outlined. The 
three families are portrayed Imaginative¬ 
ly and hi realistic detail so as not to ap¬ 
pear too obviously parables! 

— Here and Frau Semmelroth argue 
over every little detail. Their son Hilmar 
is fed Up with the endless arguments 
and decides that something must be 
done. " ! 

He pours enormous amounts of salt 
into his fnthcVs soup in anticipation of 
such p : monumental argument that Iris, 
father will start divorce proceedings, but 
unfortunately his plan boomerangs and 
lie has his ears boxed by both father and 
mother. ] 

— Frau Fischer lias divorced her hus- 
• band because he always wanted to have 
his own way. But Bernd, their son, feels' 


merit world has remained unchanged. 
David's bout with Goliath is shown as a 
latterday fight, with a ringside announ¬ 
cer outlining the action as though wc 
were in Madison Square Gardens. 

Judith’s story is shown both in Bibli¬ 
cal and in modem guise. Solomon lies 
idly in his bed and wonders, in English, 
why lie feels so lonely. The spectacular 
is certainly billed ns entertainment. 

Marijnen retains superb control over 
his company, who move strictly accord¬ 
ing to the choreography, miming pride 
and humility, defeat and confusion. 

. True enough, the choreography Is 
exact and demonstrative, the music 
(composed by Peer Raben, with a little 
help from Bach. Chopin and jazz) ii' sub¬ 
stantive and not just decorative part of 
the whole. But one is still left with a 
feeling of uncertainty. 

The Bible is dealt with in a somewhat 
cavalier fashion, portrayed in one- 
dimensional terms and using modem, at 
times unduly forthright turns of phrase. 

, Much of the Bochum Bible seems to 
have been designed to create an effect, 
and the sets verge at times on the arts 

and crafts scene. „ _ . 

Hans Schwnb-Felisch 

(Frankfurter Allgomolne Zeltung 
far Deutschland, 31 March 1977) 


pulled one way and another between his 
parents, who are now separated. He won¬ 
ders whether life might not be- better if 
(hey were still together, arguments and 
all. 

1 - Daniela’s mother has been left in 
\he lurch by her father. Because single- 
parent families arid Illegitimacy ard'Still 
considered not quite de rigueur Frau 
Hesse keeps inventing all manner of 
husbands she tojs divorced or who have 
otherwise disappeared, but she gets her 
stories so mixed up that they .only make 
matters worse. 

■ At a children's birthday party Frau’ 
Hesse meets Herr Fischer and they de¬ 
cide to marry, but their children do not 
think much of the idea, 
i Realising intuitively that fathers arid ■ 
mothers cannot simply be swapped , 
round, they torpedo the-proposed mar¬ 
riage - and Frau Hesse is not, as it 
turns out, unduly upset. . 

What can be done in situations like 
(hese? The children on stage provide the 
answer. They realise, as Volker Ludwig’s 
first-rate songs point out, that arguments, 
are bad and anxiety breeds aggression;' 

Continued on page 11 ...... 


Theatregoers are 
still mainly 
middle-class 

T he stage often blames TV for Ik 
declining interest in live theatre, 
but this is surely no more than a minor 
consideration, to judge by a survey oi 
theatregoers’ social structures recently 
undertaken in Hamburg. 

Nearly eight thousand theatregoers 
were questioned, selected so as to re¬ 
present a crass-scction of lire stalls, circ¬ 
le and gallery audience in the city's fif¬ 
teen theatres. 

-Roughly one person In /our w Ham¬ 
burg regularly goes to the theatre. Audi¬ 
ences have been on the increase oi lafc 
so this is probably a fair claim. 

Theatregoers in the main have bet' 
fited from higher education and corre 
from higher income groups. More tin 
fifty years ago the VolksbUlme was^ 
up In various German cities with a nj 1 
to providing lower income groups witjj 
regular night out at the theatre, # 
audience social structures do not set: 
lo have changed much over the years- 
. People who never go to the theuire & 
not do so because they have no ttoiek 
because they arc not interested. 

Always assuming the theatregrx 
questioned really do represent » 1 
cross-section, it comes as a furtherij 
prise to learn that they are not unamj 
Interested in political issues. , 

Twelve per cent of students 
schoolchildren regard politics as a PP 
consideration, but they are the 
■(ion, pot the rule. This is probably^ 
cause the waVe of political 
swept the .country a few years ago 
now ebbed. . 

• Entertainment • comesfirst. 

,:by. the desire to learn something n 
.and this scale of priorities nppli 6 * 10 
’ sectors of the population. '• 

It is also worth noting (tat trw 
goers in Hamburg are fairly eyon-MJJ . 
in go(ng both to the three 
theatres and to the dozpn priyaw 
4 What Is . more, only a; handujl -”J}* 
more than five per cent, id anx °*j; 
cial group — claim to go lo'-tjj 
partly because they .enjoy "spng™5j: 
being seen;” : ' i: V ■ ifc’: 

This too is worth noting to ? cJf 
When corduroy trqqsers 
.pullovers are seen even at first WJi-.f 
; . ' •'.! ^ 
- (Nordweat Zfllwngr-l*******^ S 
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Tucholsky’s letters from exile-did 
they deserve such ruthless editing? 


K urt Tucholsky's withdrawal from li¬ 
terature into silence that began in 
the late twenties and was completed by 
1932 has provided his readers and op¬ 
ponents with ample food for thought. 

This withdrawal was interpreted as the 
resigned retreat from political commit¬ 
ment and desertion in the face of the 
fascist tide that threatened to engulf the 
country on the part of Germany’s most 
eloquent critic of conditions in the 
Weimar Republic-. Tucholsky’s contem¬ 
poraries saw only that he had thrown in 
the towel, they heard him say "without 
me” — on admission of failure the reasons 
for which eluded tiiem. 

1962 snw the publication of the "Se¬ 
lected Letters" and thus the first authen¬ 
tic testimony to his life at that time. 
The letters published in that volume 
date from the time after 1932. They 
shed some light on his last years. This is 
particularly true of the letters to Waiter 
Hascnelever. 

But the just published letters address¬ 
ed to the woman who was closest to 
him during his years of silence contrib¬ 
ute incomparably more towards lifting 
the veil from those years. 

Who was “Nuuna” as Tucholsky ten¬ 
derly called her? She was Hcdwig 
Mttllcr, the eonimon-law wife of Tu- 
cholsky. She lived and worked in Zurich 
where she died in 1971. 

Hedwig Millier, the daughter of an in¬ 
dustrialist, was a committed ami active 
socialist. When Tucholsky met tier in 
1932 she was 40. After his painful sepa¬ 
ration from his wife Mary he found in 
her a patient and understanding com¬ 
panion to whom he could reveal his in¬ 
nermost thoughts - a motherly lover. 

From November 1932 until Septem¬ 
ber 1933 and then again in June of 
1934 they lived together in her Zurich 
home. In 1934 and 1935 Nuuna spent 
her vacations at Tucholsky’s coastal re¬ 
treat in Sweden. 

During the rest of the time corre¬ 
spondence had to substitute for physical 
closeness and discussion. Tucholsky 
wrote regularly — a total of 263 letters 
consisting of 362 sheets, most of them 
written on both sides of the paper. 

These letters were augmented by 118 
sheets of the socalled Q-diary (the letter 
Q stands for the German word “quas- 
seln”, meaning chatter). The originals are 
now housed in the Marbach Archives. 

Tucholsky’s letters are marked by a 
passionate vivacity which demonstrates 
his high standard as a letter writer. “A 
letter,” he once said, “is not intended as 
a documentation of facts but as a zephyr' 
to convey me lo the recipient's sphere.” 


Continued from page 10 
the children prefer to make common 
cause. 

Admittedly, this may not be much of 
a conclusion, but life being what it is, 
there is probably none better. 

Reiner LUckcris directing is cheerful 
and precise. Maurice Bachot's sets arc 
witty and practicable. Grips Theater has 
again effortlessly demonstrated the 
company’s theatrical and educational 
ability. Vatenndtterkind is fun combined 
with meaning, and Birger Heymann’s 
music gives It added verve. The pjay can 
be sure to be translated into at least a 
dozen languages. 

(Kkler Nachrichten, 16 Much 1977) 


But above all and more than anything 
else, Tucholsky’s letters are testimonies 
of spontaneity — written glimpses of Ills 
everyday life. 

Unconcerned about style and formulu - 
tion, he simply permitted his thoughts 
and feelings to gush forth. It is this very 
unstylised directness with which he ex¬ 
pressed himself that lends his words 
authenticity. 

But even these love letters are mostly 
bleak and painful. The sporadic bits of 
humour are clearly a humour of despera¬ 
tion. 

Tucholsky's day-to-day life that un¬ 
folds before the reader opens a vista of 
suffering. There is virtually no letter in 
which he does not speak of it I ness and 
pain, of sleeplessness and anxiety remin¬ 
iscent of Franz Kafka and Heinrich 
Heine. 

Only now, with the publication of 
these letters, has it become obvious that 
Tucholsky was truly a sick man. He suf¬ 
fered for many years from a nose ail- 

Kurt Tucholsky: Briefe bus dam 
Schweigan 1932-35. Briefe an Nuuna. 
(Letters from Silonc8 1932-35. Let¬ 
ters to Nuuna.) Edited by Mary Ge- 
rold-Tucholsky and Gustav Huonker. 
Published by Rowohlt-Vorlag, Roin- 
bek. 1977; 312 pp.; cloth; 26.00 
deutsch marks. 

ment that deprived him of Ihe sense of 
smell and taste. His continuous head¬ 
aches robbed him of sleep unless he 
drugged himself. He had to he operated 
on seven times in the post-1^32 era. All 
Ihis overtaxed him emotionally and he 
felt “tired, listless - in short, a nonenti¬ 
ty.” Tucholsky's suffering was both of an 
organic and a psychological nature. As 
Thomas Mann's son Klaus once said of 
himself, Tucholsky, too, was a "sick, neu¬ 
rotic mouse - a melancholy hypo¬ 
chondriac." His satire, like that of all 
great satirists in world literature, was an¬ 
chored in sadness about the futility of 
his endeavours. 

In purely formal terms, the letters to 
Nuuna are frequently a mixture of diary 
and essay, equally revealing the lonely 
man's obsessions and the attacking sat¬ 
irist's claws. The letters* tone is Ironic- 
parodistic, a play with masks and pseu¬ 
donyms as well as a juggling with words. 
But there is a simple explanation for all 
this: Letters from Sweden went via the 
Third Reich and Tucholsky wanted to 
cover his tracks. 

The letters to Nuuna, published under 
the title Briefe mis dem Schwigcn (Let¬ 
ters from Silence), are the most impor¬ 
tant documents of Tucholsky’s life and 
thoughts during r the last three years 
prior to his suicide. In their uniqueness 
these letters are comparable to those of 
Joseph Roth, those of Kafka to Milena 
and the recently-published Karl Kraus 
letters lo Sidonie Nandhcrny. .. 

. Tucholsky’s totters reveal hi$ fqtUe. ef¬ 
forts to become a naturalised, Swedish 
citizen, his financial worries (he received 
financial support from Hedwig MUIlcrX 
his attempts to learn French and Swe¬ 
dish and the constantly postponed mar¬ 
riage to Nuuna' because financial 
dependence would have humiliated hint. 

It is surprising to see the intensity 
with which he observed and commented 
on political events 6f the lime. He \yag 
deeply disappointed by the West's and 
the Soviet Union’s weak and unprin¬ 


cipled policy vis-a-vis Nazi Germany. 
Tills, he wrote two weeks before his death, 
was the deepest disappointment of 
his life — a disappointment he wus 
unable to get over. 

Wherever he looked he saw the 
triumph of business Interests and bu¬ 
reaucracy. The “internationalc of nation¬ 
alism” was at work everywhere. He astu¬ 
tely diagnosed the strength of the Nazis 
ns the weakness of their opponents, and 
he was certain that the next world war 
was in the offing. Spiritually, he orien¬ 
tated himself more and more towards 
France, since everything German was 
besmirched with blood for him. The 
anti-national, anti-democratic and anti- 
parliamcntnriun Ordre Nouveau move¬ 
ment was for him the closest thing to :i 
radical self-criticism ami the kind of 
positive ideology which, in his eyes, 
Marxism no longer represented. 

A dialectic of enlightenment took 
place within Tucholsky - an enlight¬ 
enment no longer capable of transcend¬ 
ing itself. 

It was by no means coincidental that 
the sceptical moralist, lo whom Scho¬ 
penhauer had always been more impor¬ 
tant than Marx, devoted himself towards 
the end of his days more and more lo 
ihe works of the French mystic Charles 
Pcguy and the Scandinavian existentialist 
Soren Kierkegaard. 

But even so, Tuvin risky ret:iitre«l lire 
strength to eommil himself wlreiuwr 
lire effort seemed worthwhile. He peti¬ 
tioned the Swiss Riindc*r.it (Senate) on 
behalf of Bert hold Jacob who had been 
kidnapped by the Nazis, and attempted 
to intervene with various institutions on 
behalf of Carl von Ossietzky who was 
languishing in a German concentration 
camp. 

Why did lie commit suicide? The let¬ 
ters to Nuuna make it to some extent 
understandable that he wanted to take 
his own life, but they fail to explain the 
act itself. 

The suffering inflicted on Kurt Tu¬ 
cholsky by conditions in Germany 
began in the mid-twenties when it be¬ 
came obvious that the revolution had 
failed and that the Wilhelmlnian Welt¬ 
anschauung was seemingly there to stay. 
He withdrew in stages - first from 
Germany, then from literature and final¬ 
ly from life itself. 

Tucholsky was a sick man, a disap¬ 
pointed apostle of enlightenment, a 
bourgeois who had run away from his 
class and who, in the end, became spiri¬ 
tually homeless. But he was never a Ira- 

Continued from page B 
yard’s operational losses in order to 
keep orders coming in. Measures such as 
these constitute an accurate asscsssmftnt 
of the situation, demonstrating os Herr 
NO sees it governmental detenu i nut ion 
to help shipbuilding weather the calm. 

The European Community, ho .adds, 
has unfortunately failed to eliminate Ihe 
distortion in competitive position from 
which shipyards in Ihis country, have 
suffered for yoars. • .... 

According to the latest figures pub¬ 
lished by the. Association of Federal Re¬ 
public Shipbuilders, Hamburg,; this 
country’s share pf world; shipbuilding 
has slumped from seven per cent to a 
tpere two and a half per cent. ; . dpa , 



Kurt Tucholsky 

(Photo: TucHobky-Afchlv) 

ilor to his own cause. The strength he 
needed in order to write, however, was 
dwindling rapidly. 

Thus the letters to Nuuna must take 
the place of those works liy Tucholsky 
that remained unwritten. With these let¬ 
ters ho succeeded in addressing posteri¬ 
ty- 

Under Hie circumstances it is hard lo 
understand why the publishers decided 
not to present all the letters to Ihe pub¬ 
lic but only patchwork a la Readers 
Digest. Oi\c-tlurd of the correspondence 
was simply swept under the carpel and 
the rest is presented in hits and piece- 
- for sampling, so lo speak. 

Hardly a single letter has been pub¬ 
lished in toto. 

Although the publishers assure us Ilia! 
omitting parts of the lv\l is not tanta¬ 
mount to falsifyiny. it is m xcrtlicles- 
hard lo luxe faith in a .wurk that famil¬ 
iarises us only "with fragments. 

The instreduction promises "Eros and 
gentle passion;” but since there is hardly 
a trace of it in the text it would seem 
reasonable to assume that the editorial 
pencil was ruthlessly applied. In any 
event, the pencil must have been used 
far in excess of mere “modest abridg¬ 
ments.” 

And why are the publishers not even 
contemplating printing Nuuna’s letters 
in reply? 

And the Q-dlarie& have been promised 
to us for some later date — in bits and 
pieces again. 

Tucholsky deserves better. No-one 
wnnts to tell his heirs what to do or not 
to do, and the public has no right to lay 
claim to publication. But the fragmentn- 
riness of this edition does justice neither 
to the author nor to the public. In fact, 
the public would have had more under¬ 
standing if the publiatlon of the letters 
had beeh temporarily Withheld. 

Under no circumstances can the pub¬ 
lishers 'justify their action by claiming 
(hat (hey are protecting a man's- private 
sphere. Letters must inevitably 1 give away 
intimate details. And those who’ publish 
them are well aware of this and'there¬ 
fore they nuist either publish them as a 
whdlc or not at all. Tucholsky Was not 
such a gentle writer that he could not 
be shown naked (and he himself wa$ 
fully aware of this). But thfc publishers 
hra presenting a Tucholsky without 
lower extremities'. - 

- This does not prevent me from wish¬ 
ing Ihb volume a large readership - 
seeing it Is the best wc have. 

This volume once mare bears but Ar¬ 
nold Zwcig’s \vords about Kurt Tuchbls* 
ky:.‘“The depth of desperaiioh says noU 
hlrig about the tiling that engendered it, 
it only'tells of the degree of sensitivity." • 
U\vc SchvfCikcrt 


(Nordwest Zeltung, 23 March 1977) •' ! (Frankfurt*r Rundschau, 19 March 1977) 
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Berlin congress reviews latest 
developments in neurology 


C ontrary to the usual practice unlit 
only a few years ago, cross-eyed 
children should not he treated by cover¬ 
ing one eye for extended periods. 

It lias now been established that this 
therapy could lead to a loss of sight for 
the covered eye. Research carried out on 
vertebrate animals in recent yeurs proves 
that even a relatively short-term cover¬ 
ing of one eye can cut off certain nerve 
connections. As a result, the central 
nervous system aels as if these connec¬ 
tions were unnecessary and permits 
them to atrophy. 

This switching off of nerve communi¬ 
cations can only lake place at a specific 
phase of the child's development — a 
phase which, where human beings arc 
concerned, has not yet been dearly pin¬ 
pointed. 

; It lies in the nature of the nervous 
system that temporarily disured nerve 
links can subsequently not be reacti¬ 
vated. Since these fads were established 
by researchers, eyes of cross-eyed chil¬ 
dren arc covered alternately for short 
periods only. This prevents the central 
nervous system from switching off pre¬ 
maturely. 

It is evidently a basic principle of 
nature that every organism is initially 
equipped with more nervous links than 
neecssary. Researchers have established 
that Mon is equipped with between two 
and eight times as many nerve ; cells as 
lie retains in the course of his liife. 

The Ninth Dnhlcin Medical Confer¬ 
ence in West Berlin, which was largely 
devoted to this issue, established that 
the genetic code cannot entirely nntici- 

High-rise housing 
harmful for children 


C hildren growing up in high-rise 
buildings are particularly threatened 
by dcvclometu and behavioural distur¬ 
bances. 

The environment provided by a high- 
rise building is conlraty to the elemental 
freedom of movement, required by small 
children,, warns the Berlin pediatrician 
Kurt Hartung. 

The higher up in a building n family 
lives,.the less is a mother likely to send 
her child outdoors to play or to accom¬ 
pany it. 

Moreover, says Dr Marring in the in¬ 
formation sheet Das Gcsunde Kind 
(The Healthy Child) of the German 
Green Cross, it is hard to exercise ade¬ 
quate supervision by means of elevators 
and intercom systems. 

. Voting, children frequently become 
home-bound because they, arc frightened 
of the gangs of older children they 
might encounter outside. As a result, 
muscles and important organs ore stunt¬ 
ed in their development. 

The number and extent of behavioural 
disturbances increases in direct propor¬ 
tion to the number of storeys separating 
a family from the ground floor. Despite 
the inconvenience and lime this might 
require, parents should , make a point of 
giving their children us much opportuni¬ 
ty as possible to play outdoors. And 
within (he apartment .itself, a simple 
gymnastics programme ; can provide 
some relief. dpu 

(SiUddculsclie Zoiiungi 15 March 1977) 



pate how many nervo links will be need¬ 
ed. Says Professor Wolf Singer of the 
Max Planck Institute of Psychiatry in 
Munich: “II is evidently much more 
economical for nature not to burdon:the 
genes with this information but to ob¬ 
tain it from the environment." 

Man's organism finds out by I rial and 
error which nerve links belong together 
and are needed. In the course of this 
process, the meaningful is consolidated, 
and useless ballast is jettisoned. This 
‘‘competition" for the preservation of 
optimal functions can perhaps best be 
explained by the fact that the cellular 
terminals of nerve fibres secrete (still 
unknown! substances which permit the 
right nerve fibre to be grafted onto it. 

The Ninth Da hlent Conference on 
the "Function and Structure of Nervous 
Systems", which was attended by more 
than' SO scientists from eight countries, 
established above all the following facts: 
Our brain research is still in its infancy, 
and scientists are only just beginning to 
understand the simple patterns of nerv¬ 
ous systems and the manner in which 
they operate. 

Thus for instance Professor G. ('. 
Stent of Berkcly, USA, explained at 
length how the ncrvotls system of 
leeches, which consists of about 20 
segments with 175 nerve cells each, 
works. 

Professor VV.E. Reic hardl of Tubingen 
explained the processes by which the 
common house fly recognises shapes 
and movements. The Tubingen reseat 
clier has dealt with this problem for 
more than twenty years without having 
been able to answer all questions. Pro¬ 
fessor Reichardt said that he hoped to 
lie able to conclude his work about the 
fly's ability to recognise shapes in about 
five years. 

Other researchers delved into. the 
nervous systems of worms, snails, frogs. 
fi?h, cals and apes. . 

, But the fully developed human brain, 
weighing about 1.5 kilos and consisting 
of 10,00.0 million nerve cells, still mys¬ 
tifies scientists. i 

Only via the, nervous systems of 
animals can we gain some insight into 


the manner in which Man’s central 
nervous system processes information. 

But even if wc still have along wav to go 
before fu.lly understanding the human 
nervous system, the direct and indirect 
applications of research results in this 
field arc still extremely manifold. 

Thus for instance it is hoped that this 
type of research will provide information 
on how to restore certain functions of 
the senses, improve diagnostic methods 
in neurology as a result of a better un¬ 
derstanding of (lie functions of certain 
brain centres and give insights into the 
connection between early childhood ex¬ 
perience and the development od speci¬ 
fic functions of the nervous system. 

Research Into the biochemical trans¬ 
mission substances for nerve impulses, 
which has become particularly topical 
following the discovery of neuro-trans¬ 
mitters containing morphia, can open up 
new therapeutic avenues in psychiatry. 

Konrad Mtiller- C'hrislJansen 

(H p IV n averse he AUgemolne, 16 March 1977) 

Cologne guide to 
1 Parenthood for 
Beginners 5 

C ommissioned by the Ministry for 
Family Affairs, the Health Centre in 
Cologne has just published a guideline 
for young parents. 

The CO-page brochure, which is en¬ 
titled The Bahy", has a circulation of 
one million copies and is available free 
of charge. 

The publication includes such chap¬ 
ters as "What You can do for Your 
Child During Pregnancy", "Rhesus Fac¬ 
tor" and “Can. Birth be Facilitated?". 

Ihirlecn pages are devoted to tile ba¬ 
by's diet, six to the earc of tile infant 
and fifteen to the infant’s health. The 
objective of the publication is to assuage 
the anxieties of parents. 

With regard to some chapters, how¬ 
ever, it is justified to ask whether the 
whole thing warranted an expenditure of 
700,000 dcutschmarks of the taxpayer's 
money... for instance: “The Daily Bath 
— Fun for the Father” or "Babies Need 
Sunshine and Air". 

More precise and informative, on the 
other hand, is the appendix with such 
headings as “Your Good Right” “Protec¬ 
tive Legislation for Mothers” and "What 
to do .When a Child of Working Parents 
Falls HI". 

This couiitry’s, legislation provides that 
a parent caring for a child aged up. to 
eight is entitled to 1 five days' worth of 
sickness benefits per annum. 

(K&lnerSl&dl-An 2 eiger, 19 MoVch 1977) 


Lung specialist lambasts 
cigarette smoking again 


E very smoked cigarette hastens death 
by 15 mlmiU-s. This is the conclu¬ 
sion arrived al by Professor Trendelen¬ 
burg of the Homburg University Clinic. 

In an article published \n Mthiclien+r 
Metlimisdiv Wochenschrift (Munich 
Medical Weekly) Professor Trendelen¬ 
burg, a lung specialist, 1 stressed that 600 
harmful substances have been found In 
tobacco smoke so far. The inhaling of 
20 cigarettes a day over (i period of 20 
years deposits six kilos of dust In the re¬ 
spiratory system. 1 
Aware of these facts, the tobacco In¬ 
dustry has been making an nil-out effort 
to develop “defused" tobaccos, including 
the nicollne-frcc cigarette. Fillers, loo. 


have been made more effective. But 
even so, says Professor Trendelenburg, 
“smoke is smokC.” i, : = 

Ideally, cigaretles should be free not 
only of nicotine but also of tar. And 
even then, short of forgoing the com J 
bustipn process altogether, the only so¬ 
lution would be a filter that blocks out 
Smoke entirely. 

Following extensive, polls involving 
patients with chronic bronchitis, Profes-, 
sor Trendelenburg arrived at the conclu¬ 
sion that only ^bopt 15 pey «mt- of 
smokers are able to give, up, tlie habit 
without systematic hejp. .. cjpc,..; 

• i i :. (Well am SqiI nlog, 20 M arc hi 977) 
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Munich anaesthetists 
claim acupuncture 
successes 


C onfronted with the challenge q( 
China’s nge-old empirical acupunc- 
lure method, modem annestbesiologj 
has been prompted to rethink. 

The Federal Republic's Heart Ceniij 
reported 800 successful cases of aw- 
puncture anaesthesia; and Munich Unj. 
versity’s Urology Clinic lias administtrej 
700 such anaesthesias so far. 

Professor A. Doenlcke of the Surgical 
Polyclinic in Munich reported on Ihe r. 
suits achieved by this method. His dink 
has been using eleclro-stimulalio: 
anaesthesia in surgery for uboul tva- 
years. 

This process involves putting IS ne¬ 
edles into various parts of the liuma 
body and imparting to these needles id 
electric current of no more than 20 mil 
li-ampcres. It must however be pointed 
out that the classical acupuncture poicu 
ure immaterial in this type of anaesthe¬ 
sia. The project group at the Surgical f\> 
lyclinic is equipped with apparatus« 
aiding it to vary the electric curim 
thus providing the necessary dosage fa 
clcctro-stimulation anaesthesia in arecr- 
dance with case to case requirement 
This is necessary because the eleclrici 
resistance of the skin and the tissues 


varies not only from person to person 
but also undergoes changes in Ik 
course of an operation. 

As a result of such individual adjust¬ 
ments, even patients who suffer from 
circulation disorders or heart rhythm 
disturbances can safely be anaesthetised 
by this method. Moreover, this delicate 
control prevents bums which could other¬ 
wise occur at' the points 
acupuncture needles liave been inserted. 

Electro-stimulation increases the pain* 
threshold by at least thirty per cent As 
a result, the dosage of painkillers to k 


administered can be reduced. 

In cases of complicated abdamirJ 
operations, frequently lasting for for 
hours, the patient receives roughly w 
same amount of drugs as is normal 
used in outpatient treatment prior to 
administering anaesthesia. 

This method does away entirely w 
the nc?d for-tlte very expensive. ® 
harmful (particularly for the liver) inf¬ 
lation, anaesthetic hnlothan. Apart IrW 
electro-stimulation Via the needles, II* 
patient is administered only laugjufl 
gas. Due to the . sparing use- of ph«® 
ceuticals,; the patient feels consider#) 
better following such an operation HjJ 
he would pftcr traditional $urgW* 
comes out of. nnaoslhesio: corlieri!\ 
breathe , properly instantly arid s**" 
less .from side-effects. • • , Y.J 

According ,to Professor 1, Kugk f 
,lhe .Neurological Polyclinic in: Mag, 
acupuncture also has its place in try* 
paiii. The insertion nnd • twi$.Ling oF 
needless, slight warming up and eleflj 
stimulation have the effect of-ctanPj 
the processing oif bodily sensatiopL'tS: 
has been borne out by enceph’&°l||j} l 
— thus reducing the ability, 

Acupuncture has proved partifffiM 
successful in cases of ‘spasmodic.Wj||| 
the shoulder area and the nedd.^ljM 
ns in the case.of stoniach.tik'crs- rigs 
. The role playied by'sqggestiqh nM| 

puncture treatment 15 . drill 
The saine applies with regrifd 
pfiysjqlogical reactions arid the, 
fcri dote hints (morphine-lik'd 

released;by the broifi)L J ''. 1 j 

A FurihinmmMgi 


(Frankfurter XUgeniwn* J 
i'. . rarpeut^Wand, i*4 


■ NATURE NOTEBOOK 

Pollution decimates bird life, 
ornithologist warns 


A study carried out by the zoologist 
Bcmd Conrad of the Zoological In¬ 
stitute of Freiburg University, in the 
course of which 457 eggs of native birds 
were examined, showed that none were 
free of pesticide and 1’CB deposits. 

Had these eggs been intended for 
human consumption, they would have- 
had to be destroyed. 

The results of the study, which was 
carried out in 1974/75 in conjunction 
with Ihe German Research Association 
and the Max Planck Society, have now 
been made public. 

Bcmd Conrad summed up his find¬ 
ings in a brochure entitled Die Giftbc- 
lustung tier Vogel wit Dcutsch hints 
(Poisons Inflicted on Germany's BirU- 
lifeX published by Kilda-Vcriag, Graven. 

Herr Conrad's analysis of 19 local bird 
species was prompted by the alarming 
reduction in the number of birds since 
the mid-fifties. 

Initially, these losses affected primari¬ 
ly predatory birds, subsequently spread¬ 
ing to storks and seabirds. And as of late 
(here is a growing number of songbirds 
affected. 

Reports from virtually all parts of the 
world indicate that the causes of the 
diminishing bird population arc the 
same everywhere. Man is the culprit 
number one in all instances. 

West and South European countries 
lament the killing of songbirds by the 
thousands. Recreation activities interfere 
with hatching, birds’.nests.are robbed of 
their eggs and the rialural Tiubltat of the 
birds is interfered with by the destruc¬ 
tion of hedges and unbridled construc¬ 
tion activity. 

On Lake Constance, the infamous 
mass slaughter of wutcrbirJs during this 
year’s open season by hunters from 
West Germany, Austria and Switzerland 
has just come to an end. 

Many species of birds suffer from the 
fact that their food is contaminated by 
pesticides, harmful metals and PCB. 
Among the pesticides, the main culprits 
arc Hexa (HCB), Limian, Aldrin, Hop- 
tachlor and Dicldrin. Other noxious sub¬ 


stances ure softeners for paint and PCB 
(used in the plastics industry). 

These harmful substances find their 
way into the birds’ environment through 
the sewerage and garbage disposal sys¬ 
tems . Like pesticides, they are absorbed 
by the birds in numerous ways. 

Moreover, the natural habitat of the 
birds is shrinking, eggshells have be¬ 
come thinner and frequently break 
under the weight of the brooding hen, 
and fledglings die prematurely. 

All these facts have been established 
by British, Dutch, American and Swe¬ 
dish ornithologists. Out Berm! Conr.ul is 
Ihe first to have drawn attention to this 
situation in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, ills study demonstrates that 
the warnings issued by ecologists w'crc 
only (00 justified. 

Twche predatory bird species have 
dwindled to such an extent that (hey arc 
threatened with extinction. This was es¬ 
tablished two years ago by the ornitho¬ 
logist Dr Gerhard Thiclcke of the Ka- 
do If/.ell bird-watching station. 

They include the moor buzzard or 
marsh harrier, the peregrine falcon, ihe 
goshawk, the spurrowhawk, die sea eagle 
and the eagle owl. Other species lacing 
extinction arc the kite, the tree falcon 
and the honey buzzard. 

Hcrml Conrad established that this 
cmiiilrj's bird life is particularly llire.i- 
Icncd in industrialised areas. But inten¬ 
sive agriculture also places hjrrilifc in 
jet-pardy. 

His egg analysis showed that 97 per 
cent of the examined eggs contained 
two. 58 per cent three, 22 per cent four 
and S per cent five different pesticides 
in large quantities. 

It has been established that the dimi¬ 
nishing thickness of the eggshells is di¬ 
rectly attributable to pesticides in the 
birds’ bodies in five different species. It 
seems evident that some of these pesti¬ 
cides have an adverse effect on the cal¬ 
cium metabolism of the birds inasmuch 
as they affect the glands and thus the 
enzyme production. 

Curiously enough, noxious substances 


in Ihe environment do not lead to thin¬ 
ner eggshells with all species. Bcmd 
Conrad feels that this might he due to 
differing metabolism mechanisms or to 
differing food chains for Hie various 
species. 

Most animals serve as food for other 
animals. There arc dearly discernible 
food chains. Certain small animals arc 
eaten by larger ones, and these in turn 
serve as food for still larger beasts. 

If pesticides are washed into budies of 
water, they are soon absorbed by unicel¬ 
lular creatures, and these are oaten by 
fish who, in turn, arc eaten by birds, 
thus the poison becomes cumulative 
within the various links of the fund 
chain.'t he data made public by Bcmd Con¬ 
rad concerning dying hinllifc in the 
Federal Republic must be viewed in 
conjunction with the gen end threat to 
animal life and the progressive extermi¬ 
nation of more and more species. 

Since every animal fulfils a specific 
function in nature, continuous decima¬ 
tion must affect (he ecological balance. 

Many songbirds, for ins lance, serve a 
useful function by eating insects. But it 
is quite conceivable that a point of no 
return could he reached and that a vi¬ 
cious circle could be set in train. Rests 
could mullipy out of control for lack of 
natural enemies. This in turn would re¬ 
quire the increasingly massive use of 
chemical pesticides which would acce¬ 
lerate the dciinulion «»f larger species 
with .1 longer lije-sp.m still further. 

The 'dramatically increased number of 
gnats and mosquitoes ill many’ parts of 
Europe is an indication that this deve¬ 
lopment has already set in. 

The culling down of the forests in 
the southern regions of Europe, which 
turned them into barren wastes, has its 
parallel in today’s world. In order to 
maintain our level of consumption and 
economic growth we are placing the 
ecology 011 earth in jeopardy. And the 
consequences of sueli mi attitude must 
lead to disaster in Ihe long mn. 

Thco Ldbsack 

(KOIner SljJl-AnzeJgcr, 19 March 1977) 



Moor buzzard 



(Photos: Contl'Presi, Archlv) 
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Our Sapphire Nall Files 
offer you the comfort 
of modern nail care. The 
new "Dolphin" Nall File 
is designed to be kind 
to your nails, shaping 
them elegantly and . 
gently with a soft filing 
action. 

We supply flies In various 
sizes and styles, In at¬ 
tractive gift packaging if 
required, and some with 
fitted filigree flowers. Oi 
course, the "Delphin” is. 
Ideally suited for your 
advertising slogan. 
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WILOFA-DIAMANT 

Willi Lohmann 

5421 Fachbach/Lahn • Sommerstr. • W. Germany 


Hamburg scientists recommend 
painless death for lobsters 


T he rcdcru! Research Institute for 
Fisheries in Hamburg has declared 
war on those gourmets who maintain 
that a lobster is only good if boiled 
alive. 

Experts term the traditional method 
of preparing a lobster barburic, saying 
that "the death throes of the animals ex¬ 
tend over a long period, primarily due tti 
the heavy carapace which prevents swift 
heat penetration" Experiments have es¬ 
tablished that a swift and painless kill 1 
ing of the lobster by 1 electrocution docs 
not affect’ its fdotl cjiiulily. : ; r 

the experiments, in , which, three 
American and three European lobsters 
.were used, Were based on the animal 
protection legislation in this country* ac¬ 
cording to which the Iqws stipulating 
painless, killing apply to piarino up ini tils 
a? Wfi;, , \ 

The - tlaiiibutg ' researchers used ait 
Implement customary in the fishing in¬ 
dustry whereby a tank of .wutcr with 


marine animals is exposed to electric 
shock fora duration of 30.seconds. 

' The contention put forward by chefs 
throughout the world that .only the age- 
old method of plunging the. live lobster 
iqto boiling water preserves tlie fine 
aroma of these crustaceans has been 
refuted by the 1 Hamburg experiments. It. 
has been established (hut, like, in boiling, 
the lobster’s (ail curis tinker an electric, 
shock. Connoisseurs hqve always consi¬ 
dered the curled tail p sigii of freshness 
ami quality. ,. 

Moreover, none of Ihe six experimen- 
kilTob^lcrs sheij their, extremities in; I ho 
death, throes rcsiiltliijg from electrocution 
as gourmets and opponents,.of a quick 
death claimed they wbtihjl do. 

The researchers pointed" out thf(t, 
when .cooking lobsters i(uit were pu.t to 
death, electrically, no sign. o ( f ipoyv’riteiil 1 
could'be discerned, und i)Lwas clear that 
the lobsters died wit hip p traction, of. p 
second;, ': 

' (D^.i;«s«apleg0l, ZO March 1977) 






